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Swift’s First Will and the First Use of 
The Provost’s Negative at T.C.D. 


By Greorce P. MayHew 
I 


ONATHAN SwiFT, in 1686 a Bachelor of Arts of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, until late in life maintained a strong interest 
in the welfare of the university from which he had graduated. 
It appears that one reason for Swift’s visit to Ireland in 1690- 
1691 was to sit for a Junior Fellowship. In a letter of May 29, 
1690, Sir William Temple recommended his protégé to the 
secretary of state for Ireland, Sir Robert Southwell, for a Junior 
Fellowship at T.C.D. Since the college was then recovering from 
the disastrous policy of James II, no fellowships were granted 
until May 1692, by which time Swift had returned instead to 
Moor Park by way of Oxford, where he took his Master’s degree.’ 
In October 1692 St. George Ashe, Swift’s college tutor, was ap- 
pointed provost of Trinity College; and it was through such 
friends as Ashe who were Senior or Junior Fellows of T.C.D. that 
Swift continued to follow with considerable interest the fortunes 
of the college. 


1The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, D.D., ed. F. Elrington Ball (London, 
1910-14), I, 1-3 and notes. Hereafter cited as Corresp. John William Stubbs, The 
History of the University of Dublin ... to the End of the Eighteenth Century (Dub- 
lin, 1889), pp. 135-136. Hereafter cited as Stubbs, History. 
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As we learn from the Journal to Stella, one of Swift’s later 
friends and occasional companions in London from 1710 to 1714 
was another provost of Trinity College, Dr. Benjamin Pratt, a 
loyal Tory. When in February 1715/16 the Duke of Ormonde 
was attainted for treason, the Prince of Wales was elected chan- 
cellor of the university in his place as part of the political re- 
orientation that followed the queen’s death. Soon afterward, in 
1717, the Tory Provost Pratt was replaced by Dr. Richard 
Baldwin, a violent Whig. Swift, however, found that he still had 
many friends among the Senior and Junior Fellows, men like 
Dr. Patrick Delany, one of his closest Dublin friends, Dr. Richard 
Helsham, Swift’s personal physician, Dr. Robert Clayton, later 
Bishop of Clogher, and the promising young Junior Fellow, James 
Stopford. Like them, Swift watched with growing indignation the 
arbitrary and highhanded exercise of his powers for political 
ends of the new provost, Dr. Baldwin. 

With the appearance in Dublin in 1724 of the new English 
Whig Primate of Ireland, Dr. Hugh Boulter, Dr. Baldwin’s 
ruthlessness seemed to increase. Backed from England by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and by the Duke of Newcastle, secre- 
tary of state, Archbishop Boulter early determined that all im- 
portant places in the church, on the bench, at the bar, and in the 
college should go to loyal Whigs, preferably English Whigs, and 
that Trinity College, Dublin, should no longer be permitted to 
remain the “seminary of jacobitism” he believed it to be.’ Soon 
a strong Tory opposition developed among Swift’s friends in the 
college. After some successful preliminary skirmishes in 1724 
and 1725 with Dr. Delany, Swift’s friend and the leader of the 
Tory opposition among the Senior Fellows, Provost Baldwin, with 
Archbishop Boulter’s backing, was emboldened to act even more 
outrageously in the fellowship elections in 1727 and to exercise, 
probably for the first time, “the Provost’s Negative” in the Fel- 
lowships (as the elections at T.C.D. are called) of that year. 


2Letters Written by His Excellency Hugh Boulter . . . to Several Ministers of State 
in England (Oxford, 1769-70), I, 13, 21, 54, 146, 182-183, 191, 208. See also I, 16-18, 
40-41, 48-49, 54-55, 58, for Delany’s opposition to Baldwin. Hereafter cited as Boulter, 
Letters. 
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To Provost Baldwin belongs the dubious distinction of being 
the first to use the Provost’s Negative, about which so much has 
been written.’ According to Stubbs (History, p. 97), it has been 
used upon only three occasions, twice by Provost Baldwin and 
once by Provost Hely-Hutchinson.* Finally, upon this last occa- 
sion, which occurred in December 1790, the vice-chancellor, Lord 
Clare, after lengthy hearings, in August 1791, decided against 
Hutchinson’s claims, and the Provost’s Negative has never since 
been in use. The whole vexed question arises from the interpreta- 
tions of an ambiguous phrase in the Laudian Revisions of the 
College Statute of 1637 which has to do with the method of elect- 
ing a Junior Fellow: “una cum Praeposito, vel eo absente Vice- 
Praeposito. ...” The Latin is usually taken to mean that a major- 
ity of the board of eight Senior Fellows, of which the provost is 
one, elects the new Junior Fellow. Provosts Baldwin and Hutchin- 
son took the words to mean that the Senior Fellows should be at 
one with the provost’s nomination, which otherwise overrules, 
through his power to negative an opposing candidate, even though 
that candidate has a majority of the votes of the other Senior 
Fellows present. 

The immediate situation that occasioned the first use of the 
Provost’s Negative was the election in May 1727 of one of nine 
candidates to a vacant Junior Fellowship. When the Reverend 
William Rowan, a Whig and the most senior of the Junior 
Fellows, entered into what has been called “a Precipitant Mar- 
riage,” he was obliged, according to the statutes, to resign his 
fellowship. Examinations for:the place thus vacated were duly 
announced, and the public examinations, attended by many lead- 


8Corresp., Ill, 399, 401, 403. See the following pamphlets of 1727-28 described 
more fully in the text below: A Short History, The Protest, An Answer, and An 
Humble Remonstrance. Also see [Matthew Young], An Enquiry How Far the 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, is Invested with a Negative . . . (Dublin, 1790) ; 
William B. S. Taylor, History of the University of Dublin (London, 1845), pp. 248- 
251, 282, 289-290; Sir William R. Wilde, The Closing Years of Dean Swift's Life, 
2nd ed. (Dublin, 1849), pp. 89-90; Stubbs, History, pp. 97-166 and n., 248-253, 416- 
419; The Book of Trinity College, Dublin: 1591-1891, comp. John W. Stubbs, John 
P. Mahaffy et al. (Belfast, 1892), pp. 56-57, 79-80; Constantia Maxwell, A History 
of Trinity College, Dublin: 1591-1892 (Dublin, 1946), p. 113. 


4Baldwin exercised his negative in 1727 and again upon one other later occasion, 
the date of which I have been unable to ascertain. Provost Hutchinson negatived 
Stack and nominated Brinkley in 1790 (Stubbs, History, p. 248). 
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ing Dublin citizens and by most of the collegians, were held on 
the four days preceding Trinity Sunday, which fell in 1727 
on May 28. Before the next day, Trinity Monday, on which day 
the Board of Senior Fellows was to meet by statute to elect the 
new Junior Fellow, it was generally agreed in Dublin and in the 
college that only five of the nine candidates had been outstanding 
enough in their public examinations to be considered real con- 
tenders for the place open. It was also generally agreed that 
Arthur Ford, whose tutor was Dr. Delany, a Tory in politics, 
easily stood at the head of those being examined. Two other 
candidates, John Obins and Henry Hamilton, were also considered 
to have answered well. Both of these men were subsequently 
elected Junior Fellows in the Fellowships of 1728. John Pellisier, 
a leading Whig candidate whose tutor was Dr. Gilbert, the vice- 
provost, was not generally considered to be among the five lead- 
ing candidates.” 

John Pellisier (his surname is variously misspelled Pallisier, 
Palliseer, Pelessier, Paliseer, Pelishere) matriculated at T.C.D. 
as a Pensioner from Dr. Lloyd’s school on April 25, 1719, aged 
sixteen. Although he was born in Clonygown, Queen’s County, 
according to college records, he was thought to be somewhat 
“Frenchified” in his manners if not a downright foreigner. He was 
the son of a Frenchman, Abel Pellisier, who had, however, served 
under William III as an officer in the army in Flanders and in 
Ireland. Pellisier was elected a Scholar in 1721, took his B.A. in 
1723, his M.A. in 1726. Once before, probably in the Fellowships 
of 1726, he had been an unsuccessful candidate. As well as the 
traditional subjects in which he and the others were examined— 
dialectics (logic), mathematics, natural and moral philosophy, 
Latin, and Greek—Pellisier understood Hebrew and Chaldee and 
some Syriac, languages which were not at the command of most 
of the Senior Fellows who were the examiners. In the examina- 
tions Pellisier displayed a quick intelligence and a ready tongue 
in guessing at some of the more difficult questions. Until his 
previous and unsuccessful candidacy he had lived in the college 
and kept his college duties faithfully, even in vacation, and he 
never ran into debt. Since the previous year, however, he had 


5A Short History, passim, and marginal annotations. 
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lived away from the college and outside the city with the family 
of a certain Colonel Oliver. His modesty and civility were in- 
sisted upon by his friends, and by them he was appreciatively 
called “a true and honest Whig.” 

Pellisier’s enemies, however, maintained that his command of 
languages was pedantry, and that his facility in the examinations 
was mere glibness and shrewd guesswork, that his living away 
from the college was a neglect of his duties, and that his civility 
and friendliness were but the fawning Gallic obsequiousness of 
a “Foreigner.” They added that in age and standing, as well as 
by public demonstration, Pellisier was inferior in all respects to 
the leading “native” candidate, Arthur Ford." 

Arthur Ford matriculated on November 11, 1718, aged six- 
teen, coming to T.C.D. from Dr. Thomas Sheridan’s school in 
Dublin. In December 1717 Swift may have seen or met Ford 
performing in the Greek play put on by the leading scholars of 
his close friend, Dr. Sheridan, one performance of which play 
Swift appears to have attended.* Ford took his B.A. in 1726 and 
his M.A. in the summer of the same year. He was native born, the 
younger son of a squire of either County Down or County Armagh, 
and he was the descendant of English forebears who had lived 
in Ireland for several generations. In the public examinations 
Ford did not guess at questions to which he did not know the 
answers, but in all subjects he answered well and often brilliantly, 
so that he was generally believed, in Dublin and in the college, 
to be the obvious choice for the Fellow’s place. He was modest 
and well liked, and he lived in the college and was regular in his 
college duties. He was intimate with some of the Senior Fellows, 
especially with such friends of Swift as Dr. Delany and Dr. 
Helsham, and he was described by them as being “a Youth of 
the best Life and Accomplishments; a Native of Cos [Ireland], 
the Son of Natives; of an Ancient and Honourable Family; as 


6George D. Burtchaell and Thomas U. Sadleir, Alumni Dublinenses (Dublin, 1935) , 
p. 659. Hereafter cited as Alum. Dubl. The Protest and An Answer, passim. 


7A Short History, An Humble Remonstrance, The Protest, passim. 


8Corresp., III, 19, n. 1; and Victoria and Albert Museum, Forster No. 510 (“Ac- 
count men) Nov. lst 1717-Nov. Ist 1718”), fol. 12b: “Decbr 11th [1717] at the Greek 
play 5s 5d.” 
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Eminent for his Morals, as his Learning.”® Even Ford’s enemies 
had only good to say of him. But, alas, he was a Tory and thus 
was passed over in the Fellowships of 1727, and Pellisier was 
elected by the first exercise of the Provost’s Negative. 

A distinction should be made between the provost’s power to 
nominate a Junior Fellow and the power illegally assumed by 
Provosts Baldwin and Hutchinson to negative the election of a 
candidate preferred by a majority of the board. For example, as 
his enemies in 1727 were quick to remind him, Dr. Delany was 
himself nominated a Fellow in 1709 by Provost Peter Browne, 
despite the fact that “all the Senior Fellows voted against him” 
(Stubbs, History, pp. 327-328). According to The Protest (p. 14), 
“there are two ways appointed for filling up vacant Fellowships; 
One by the Joint-Election of the Provost, and the Major part of 
the Senior Fellows; the other by the Nomination of the Provost 
alone.” The pamphlet goes on to say that the extraordinary power 
to nominate “has been very rarely made Use of by any Provost 
but the present,” but that the number of nominations made by 
Baldwin since his promotion to provost in 1717 exceeded the num- 
ber of all nominations made since the founding of the college in 
1591. An Humble Remonstrance (pp. 4-5) also concedes the 
provost’s extraordinary power to nominate his own candidate 
if he and a majority of the board cannot make up their difference 
within the statutable number of scrutinies. One objection, then, 
of the dissenting Fellows in 1727 was that Provost Baldwin had 
strained a legal right by using it too frequently and upon ordinary 
occasions. Baldwin seems not to have been intimidated; in 1738 
he nominated James Knight and in 1746 John Stokes as Junior 
Fellows (Taylor, History, p. 282). 

The Provost’s Negative, first used by Baldwin in 1727, con- 
stituted negativing, or voting directly against the candidate (Ford) 
who had the votes of the majority of the board, thus knocking him 
out of the running. The provost then used his rightful but extra- 
ordinary power to nominate his own candidate (Pellisier) and 


®Alum. Dubl., p. 297; An Humble Remonstrance, The Protest, An Answer, passim, 
and especially A Short History, from which the characterization quoted is taken. 
The annotator of A Short History identified “Phordaios” in the margin as “Mr. 
Ford, of the County of Down.” Alum. Dubl. says that Ford came from County Armagh. 
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elect him a Fellow, despite the fact that he had the votes of only 
Baldwin and his vice-provost. The Whig author of An Answer 
(p. 1) concluded lamely, concerning the provost’s newly found 
“Negative”: “as I do not pretend to understand that Matter 
thoroughly, I shall omit the Consideration of that... .” In 1727 
the Tories considered Provost Baldwin’s first use of his negative 
to be unprecedented, and an “arbitrary,”’ “exorbitant,” and “enor- 
mous” power, one that was “tyranically” assumed, as Lord Clare 
termed it in 1791. But as Swift expressed it, Provost Baldwin, in 
his own time, had the law on his side (Corresp., 11, 403). The 
matter was not finally settled until the vice-chancellor, Lord 
Clare, disallowed the use of the Provost’s Negative by his decision 
of 1791 (Stubbs, History, p. 253). 


II 


About half the known documents, most of them violently parti- 
san, are still extant to describe the actions of the provost and 
Senior Fellows on Trinity Monday, May 29, 1727. One such is 
the Latin entry in the College Register for that date, of which the 
short character of Arthur Ford, given above in English, is an ap- 
proximate translation of the conclusion.” This“censure of the 
provost’s highhanded action in negativing Ford and nominating 
Pellisier was caused to be entered into the College Register by 
Dr. Delany and the four other Senior Fellows who voted for Ford. 
Dr. Delany also sent off to Swift in England this Latin censure 
which the Dean translated and forwarded along with “a whole 
state of the case,” by way of protest, to the Prince of Wales as 
chancellor of the university (Corresp., III, 399). 

A second document, undated, but probably printed soon after 
the Fellowships of 1727, because of the immediacy with which 


10The registrar of Trinity College kindly supplied me with the following trans- 
cription from the College Register (p. 552) : 

1727. Die Isnae post Dominicam Trinitatis, Praepositus nominavit Johannem 
Pellisier, e stirpe adventitia ortum in Socium Juniorem hujusce Collegii, nemine 
Sociorum Seniorum tune praesentium, excepto Doctore Gilbert, Tutore nominati, 
suffragante aut consentiente. Caeteris quinque Sociis Senioribus, viz. Doctore 
Helsham, Doctore Delany, Mag. Thompson, Doctore Clayton, et Magistro Rogers, 
qui tunc temporis adfuerunt, suffragia sua conferentibus in Magistrum Arthurum 
Forde, optimae spei juvvenem, indigenam, parentibus indigenis generosis progna- 
tum, et non minus moribus quam eriditione conspicuum. 
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it describes them, is an anonymous broadsheet entitled A Short 
History of the Eight Philosophers of the Island Cos.” It is a 
detailed—and in many places, verbatim—account of the pro- 
ceedings at the Fellowships of 1727, told in the humorously trans- 
parent terms of Greek history, in which Ireland becomes Cos and 
England the oppressive neighboring island of Rhodes. In tone it 
is strongly pro-Ford and Tory, and it states, more or less openly, 
that Provost Baldwin’s negative was exercised for political pur- 
poses by direct collusion with Archbishop Boulter. This charge 
is further reinforced by the annotations on the margins of a copy 
now in Trinity College Library by the contemporary but some- 
what later hand of someone who seems to have had detailed in- 
formation about the Fellowships of 1727.* This broadsheet is in 
all probability “the enclosed print” for which Swift thanked Sheri- 
dan in a letter of June 24, 1727, from London (Corresp., III, 
399)."° 

The five dissenting Senior Fellows, Drs. Delany, Helsham, 
Thompson, Clayton, and Rogers, also had printed either in 1727, 
or between January and March 1727/28, a seven-page pamphlet 
to which they signed their names entitled The Protest Of all the 
Senior-Fellows in Trinity-College, Dublin, (except one).'* The 
Senior Fellow excepted was, of course, Dr. Gilbert, the vice- 
provost, who voted with Baldwin against Ford and for the nomi- 
nation of Pellisier, his pupil. The eighth Senior Fellow, Dr. 
Elwood, was absent in France. The Protest gave seven very cogent 


11Trinity College Library Pamphlet, Press A.7.20, No. 14 (Photostat). 


12A]though the annotator is writing in 1742 or after, he seems to have detailed 
information about the Fellowships of 1727. For example, he noted in the margin 
about two of the five leading candidates, “Doctor Obins, and Mr. Hamilton, after- 
wards Fellows, sat at yt time.” Both were elected Fellows in 1728; Obins became 
a Doctor of Divinity in 1740. In my opinion, the hand of the annotator resembles 
that of Dr. John Lyon, Swift’s keeper in his old age, and a graduate of the college. 

18“Print” was in use in Swift’s time to mean a single sheet printed for sale, a paper 
less than a pamphlet. 

14Bradshaw Collection, University Library, Cambridge, Eng., Hib. 7.727.12, pp. 
10-16 (Photostat). Wilde, Closing Years, pp. 89-90, refers , phlet and adds 
in a footnote, “We are indebted to our learned friend, P. itzpatrick, for this 
rare tract.” Stubbs printed the pamphlet as Appendix EXVI of his History, pp. 
416-419, with no indication as to source, although dating it 1727 and employing a 
slightly different title. On the present title page the pamphlet is called “a Protest 
of all the Senior Fellows in Trinity College, Dublin, (Except one) against the Pro- 
vost.” On an interior page it is titled as cited above in the text. There are one or 
two variant readings when Stubbs’s regularized version is compared with the one 


followed here. 
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reasons why the dissenting Fellows were so strong in their oppo- 
sition to the unprecedented use of the Provost’s Negative. 

Another anonymous pamphlet of nine pages, dated 1727/28, is 
printed with The Protest but seems to have been written independ- 
ently, to judge from a postscript (p. 9).’° Some, however, like 
the author of An Answer, suspected “that the same Hand wrote 
the Remonstrance that wrote the Protest” (An Answer, p. 2). It 
was printed by Sarah Harding, a printer whom Swift used for 
political pamphleteering between 1725 and 1730. Its full title is 
An Humble Remonstrance In the Name of the Lads in all the 
Schools of Ireland, Where Latin and Greek are Taught: And of 
the young Students now in the University of Dublin.”* Like The 
Protest it sets forth ten specific reasons why the provost’s power 
should be restrained, and in its final paragraphs (pp. 8-9) it be- 
comes a direct petition to the Irish parliament, then (November 
1727-May 1728) assembled, to inhibit “by a Law” the provost’s 
precedent in using his “Enormous” and “Exorbitant Power.” 

A final pamphlet in this paper war, this time one of four double- 
columned pages, appeared belatedly in 1728 to argue at tedious 
length, in terms of formal logic, the case for Pellisier. Its title 
explains its sympathies and purpose: An Answer To the Remon- 
strance of the Scholars, and the Protest of five of the Senior Fel- 
lows of Trinity College, against the Reverend Dr. Baldwin, their 
Provost, On Account of His Electing Mr. Pelessier a Junior Fel- 
low, etc, With a Defence of Mr. Pelessier against several Calum- 
nies in that Paper.’' The annotator of A Short History noted in the 
margin that “Doctor Gilbert, then Vice-provost, who was Pellisier’s 
Tutor, was the only one of the Board, who join’d the Provost, & he 
far from strenuously.” The author of An Answer seems at times 
to argue as strenuously for another candidate, “Sir [Henry] 

15*P.S, Since the writing of this, we have received a Copy of the Protest made by 


the five Senior-Fellows against the Provost, upon chusing the above-named Palliseer 
into a Fellowship, contrary to their unanimous Opinion. 

“Some of the Arguments above-made use of, are touched at in the following 
Protest: But this being gone to the Press, it was too late to make any Alterations.” 

16Bradshaw Collection, Hib. 7.727.12, pp. 1-9 (Photostat). 

17Trinity College Library Pamphlet E. 4.7a, No. 55 (Photostat). For calling my 
attention to this pamphlet, as well as A Short History, and for supplying me with 
photostats, together with permission to quote from these two rare pamphlets, I wish 


to thank Trinity College Library and especially Professor H. A. Parke, Librarian 
and Vice-Provost. 
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Hamilton,” as he does for Pellisier, and it is possible that the 
author of An Answer may have been someone like Dr. Gilbert 
himself, or some friend of Pellisier among the Junior Fellows. 

It is clear from the pamphlets described above that the three- 
fold plan of the Senior Fellows was to protest strongly through 
Swift, at that time in England, to the Prince of Wales as chan- 
cellor; to make such representations as are contained in The 
Protest to the two College Visitors, the vice-chancellor, John 
Stearne, Bishop of Clogher, and the Archbishop of Dublin, Wil- 
liam King; and to pursue the matter with the Irish parliament 
when it met in the winter of 1727/28, as is done in the Remon- 
strance. Among the unpublished correspondence of Archbishop 
King now in the Trinity College Library there are two references 
to the matter which show how King viewed the situation and how 
he exerted his influence.” The death of George I and the legal 
opinion of Samuel Molyneux, M.P. for the university in the Irish 
parliament and secretary to the Prince of Wales, may be two main 
reasons why the Irish parliament declined to consider limiting the 
provost’s power. As Swift early wrote to Sheridan, in a letter from 
. Twickenham, dated July 1, 1727, “I took Dr. Delany’s paper to the 
King when he was Prince; he and his secretary | Molyneux] are 
discontented with the Provost, but they find he has law on his side. 
The King’s death hath broke that measure” (Corresp., III, 403). 

Swift’s correspondence in 1727, some of it lost, also allows us 
to follow or to infer how deeply he was concerned with the wel- 
fare of his college and how: olutely he attempted, even at a 
distance, to help his Tory frie.. . among the Fellows combat the 

18Mr. O'Sullivan of Trinity College Library has kindly transcribed the following 
entries for me from Archbishop King’s letterbook, 1725-27 (MS. N.3.8): 

King to Samuel Molyneux Esq., Dublin, 30th May, 1727: 

I send enclosed a copy of an entry made in the College Registrey on the last 
ellection, it makes a great noise there and in town, which is a grief to me and 
to all that wish well to that Society. If you desire it I will get a full account 
of the matter and send it to you. 

In my opinion it would not be amiss if his Highness as Chancellor would oblige 
the visitors to execute the statute for Triennial visitations, but I am not for any 
visitation upon a complaint, for the one being a thing of course would make no 
great noise, but the other would and in all probability have ill effects, but I men- 
tion this with submission to better judgements. (p. 201) 

King to the Bishop of Clogher, Dublin, 28th June, 1727: 

[Discussing King’s continuing to hold the chancellorship] . . . pray hast to 


Dublin as fast as you can, for you are much wanted to help settle things in the 
College that go very much amiss. (p. 220) 
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influences of Provost Baldwin and of Archbishop Boulter. Since 
Swift appears to have received his letter (now lost) sometime dur- 
ing the first week of June 1727, or at least while the new king 
was still prince, Dr. Delany must have written his urgent appeal 
for Swift’s help in the matter of the disputed fellowship on, or 
soon after, the very day on which the election was held, May 29, 
1727. Writing from London on June 24 to Sheridan, Swift said: 


I desire you will let Dr. Delany know, that I transcribed the sub- 
stance of his letter, and the translation of what was registered [in the 
College Register], and added a whole state of the case, and gave it to 
Mrs. Howard to give to the Prince from me, and to desire, that as Chan- 
cellor, he would do what he thought most fit. I forgot to ask Mrs. Howard 
what was done in it, the next time I saw her, and the day I came to town 
hrs)” June 14] came the news of the King’s death. . . . (Corresp., 


It is possible that the reason Swift forgot to ask Mrs. Howard 
about the matter when next he saw her was that the occasion may 
have been the day on which Swift presented to her his penetrat- 
ing “Character of Mrs. Hlowarld,” which is dated June 12, 
1727.” Another letter “with the enclosed print,” now lost, from 
Sheridan and dated in all probability about June 15, was acknowl- 
edged by Swift in his letter of the twenty-fourth. 

Possibly the most lamentable loss is that of the memorandum 
which Swift prepared and forwarded through Mrs. Howard to the 
Prince of Wales before the latter became king. In all likelihood 
it was as forceful and as vigorous an account of the actions of 
Provost Baldwin and of his motives in exercising his negative 
as any we now have. And all the more so because Swift himself 
was seemingly even more directly involved with the Fellowships 
held at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1727, than has hitherto been 
suspected. 


Ill 


Huntington Manuscript No. 14346 consists of two leaves 20 x 
15.8 cm. with notations in the hand of Jonathan Swift on the first 
two pages, and again, written upside down, on the last page. Page 
three is blank. 


19The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D., ed. Temple Scott, XI (London, 1907), 
147. i 
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The first two pages contain headings for what was probably in- 
tended to be a political prose pamphlet entitled “Proposal for 
Virtue.” Sir Henry Craik first printed the notes from the Theo- 
philus Swift papers, then in the possession of Frederick Locker- 
Lampson, in the second edition (London, 1894) of his Life of 
Jonathan Swift (II, 166-167). Both Craik and Temple Scott, who 
referred to and quoted Craik’s note in his Prose Works (VII 
[1905], 375-376), believed that a “Proposal” was written in 
England during Swift’s last visit there from April to September 
1727. A reference in the manuscript to the “late K ”” makes 
it seem almost certain that Swift noted down his thoughts some- 
time soon after the death of King George I on June 11, 1727. The 
news of the king’s death in Osnabrugge reached London at almost 
the same moment that Swift came up to the city on June 14, 
1727.” Whatever the case, it seems certain that Swift had the 
folded sheet of paper with him in England during his last visit 
there in 1727. 

The last page, transcribed below, contains seventeen lines of 
a memorandum written in the hand of Swift and noting down 
what appears to be the draft of a will, almost certainly Swift’s 
own. The notes, written hurriedly and in places difficult to deci- 
pher because of the foldings of the paper, sketch out a consider- 
able endowment in land to Trinity College, Dublin, to establish 
a Junior Fellowship there, the recipient to be known as “Swift’s 
Fellow.” The first eleven lines lay down the conditions of sale 
and leasing of the land to be purchased; the method of selecting 
the Fellow; and the direction that the land should be left to Dr. 
Steevens’s Hospital should the college refuse the gift intended. 
Some of the legal formulas here used are similar to those em- 
ployed by Swift in his own later will and codicils and to the con- 
ditions specified by Stella when she drafted her will a month be- 
fore her death on January 28, 1727/28. The next four lines of the 
draft are set off by a diagonal stroke, suggesting an afterthought, 


20Corresp., III, 399 (June 24, 1727, to Sheridan): “the day I came to town came 
the news of the King’s death... . ” The Political State of Great Britain, ed. Abel 
Boyer, XXXIII (London, 1727), 549: “On Wednesday, the 14th of June, about 
three a clock in the afternoon, a Messenger brought the surprizing News of the 
King’s Death to Sir Robert Walpole, then at Chelsea, who immediately carried it to 
the Prince and Princess of Wales at Richmond; Whereupon their Royal Highnesses 
came, with all Speed to Leicester-House.” 
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and are concerned with some differences between “Dr. Delany’s 
Scheam” and “mine.” The last two lines are again set off by 
double diagonal strokes and add a further condition, “The Execu- 
tors to meet once a month about this affair.” The size of the gift, 
the legal form, and some of the expressions (“Executors,” for ex- 
ample) are those of a will. Deleted words are here indicated by 
parentheses. 


1. A 100ll a year to be purchased in any Province 
but Connaught, of Land not let in lease above 40 
years. Lease not to be for above 21 years. the Tenant 
bound by penl clauses to improve [?] &c No fine taken [?] 
. The Present Tenant, if requird [?] to be preferrd [?] G 8 pr 
cent (but) but not Sinck. The Fellow to be chosen by 
Provost and 7 Senrs. Provost to have the casting Voice 
or to elct junr fellow to make up 9. (A) if this 
refusd, the land to be left to Dr. Stephens hospitll 
. The fellow to be called Swift’s Fellow To go to 
Engld in a Winter [?] to stay 
All this wrong on Dr Delany’s 
Scheam; For mine was to have (the) 


. (an) the Fellow chosen evry year, to have 
the 10011 a year / 











The Executors to meet once a month 
about this affair 

Many questions jump to mind at once about the generous fellow- 
ship here proposed in Swift’s handwriting. When were the nota- 
tions made? Was Swift proposing to establish a fellowship at 
T.C.D. from his own resources, or was he helping to draft a will 
for someone else? Why was he establishing a fellowship, and 
one that allowed the recipient to travel? Such questions may be 
tentatively answered by examining the internal evidences of the 
memorandum in detail and by referring them to the external ev- 
idence connected with the disputed election of a Fellow at T.C.D. 
in 1727, as well as to the biographical facts of Swift’s life. 

From what has been said above, it is clear that Swift would 
not have established in his own right, nor encouraged anyone else 
to establish for him, a Junior Fellowship bearing his name, after 
he had learned of the arbitrary action of Provost Baldwin in the 
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Fellowships held in May 1727. Therefore the will must have been 
sketched out before that time. If we may assume for the moment 
that the will is Swift’s own, it is also possible to settle upon a 
date before which it is most unlikely that Swift would have had 
available the considerable amount of money required to establish 
the terms of the will. In the summer of 1725 Swift was visiting 
at Quilca, Dr. Sheridan’s country house in Cavan, where the Dean 
busied himself with final revisions of Gulliver’s Travels. In May 
1725 by the defalcation of his friend John Pratt, deputy vice- 
treasurer and brother of the former provost of the college, Swift 
appeared about to lose over £1200, “Something more than all 
I had in the World.”” Although Swift faced his impending loss 
stoically, he appeared relieved to learn by mid-July 1725 that 
somehow he was to get back all but a few pounds, through the 
efforts of the Reverend John Worrall and through the honesty 
of Pratt himself. Writing from Quilca on July 12, 1725, to thank 
Worrall, Swift also directed him to “inquire where the money may 
be safely put out at six pounds per cent” (Corresp., III, 252). 
It is clear, then, that in spite of the near-disaster to his total for- 
tune, Swift had available in July 1725 ready to reinvest, although 
this time more safely, the sum of about £1200, a sum which 
was just about what would be needed to return the amount of £100 
per year called for by the Swift Fellowship. By her will, for 
example, Stella left £1000 in reversion to establish a chaplain- 
ship at Steevens’s Hospital; in 1783 it was returning £107 per 
year, and in 1803, £121.” 

Not only did Swift have the necessary sum in hand after mid- 
July 1725, he had also, as a letter of July 9, 1725, to Archdeacon 
Walls shows, recently declared his intention of making at some 
time a public benefaction of the £1200, or whatever constituted 
his fortune: 

I find there is some expedient found out relating to my business with 
Mr. Pratt, and that I shall not be wholly undone. I have witnesses 


enough that I behaved myself with sufficient temper in that matter; 
neither was I in raptures to find I had saved something out of that ship- 


21The Letters of Jonathan Swift to Charles Ford, ed. David Nichol Smith (Oxford, 
1935), p. 121. See also Corresp., III, 241, 251-252. 

22Wilde, Closing Years, p. 118; and J. Warburton, J. Whitelaw, and Robert Walsh, 
History of the City of Dublin (London, 1818), II, 684. 
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wreck by which the public would have been greater losers than I. What 
I had I came honestly by, and if it should please God to disappoint me 
of doing public service with it I must submit, and he will not lay the 
defect to my charge. (Corresp., III, 251) 

Although such “public service” seems here still to be only in- 
tended or contemplated, Swift may have been enough frightened 
by the close escape of his fortune to begin active plans for estab- 
lishing his intended public benefaction as soon as he returned to 
Dublin in late September or early October 1725. 

A worthy and deserving object of his proposed “public service” 
may also have occurred to Swift at this time, the welfare of the 
neglected scholars of Trinity College. At the very moment that 
his own fortune was seemingly lost, on July 3, 1725, Swift was 
writing an unselfish letter to Lord Carteret, the new lord lieuten- 
ant, to recommend deserved preferments for several worthy clergy- 
men and “native” Fellows of T.C.D. (Corresp., III, 247-249). 
Again in April 1726 Swift made the lack of preferment of “na- 
tive” scholars and Fellows of T.C.D. a point of discussion in his 
presentation of Irish grievances to Sir Robert Walpole (Corresp., 
III, 309). On November 26, 1725, Swift wrote from “Wretched 
Dublin, in miserable Ireland” to James Stopford, then traveling 
abroad, that Provost Baldwin and “such beasts” had reassigned 
to other tutors all of the Junior Fellow’s pupils (Corresp., III, 
289). About the same time Baldwin, with Archbishop Boulter’s 
help, successfully prevented Dr. Delany from obtaining a neces- 
sary royal dispensation of a college statute, thereby denying 
him a lucrative living in Dublin that had been offered by Christ 
Church Cathedral (Boulter, Letters, I, 49). In April 1727 Swift 
stopped off at Oxford on his way to London and visited his old 
friend Stratford. Stratford noted that Swift railed at the lord 
lieutenant for recently denying Delany a preferment promised 
“because he was suspected to be somewhat of a Tory.” From 
such discouragements, politically motivated, to the advancement 
of “native” scholars Swift may have conceived the need of T.C.D. 
for additional benefactions that would be above the power of the 
provost to distribute politically, benefactions such as the fellow- 
ship created in the draft of a will. 


23Historical Manuscripts Commission, Portland Manuscripts, VII (London, 1901), 
446-447. 
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After mid-July 1725, then, and before June 1727, Swift had 
in hand the amount needed to establish the fellowship mentioned; 
in this same period he also stated his intention of making a public 
benefaction with his fortune; and more and more he perceived 
that the neglected welfare of the graduates and Fellows of T.C.D. 
was a worthy and deserving obje t for such benefactions, espe- 
cially in the face of such increasing discouragements as were suf- 
fered by some Fellows because of partisan politics. 

Much of the internal evidence of the draft of a will supports 
the biographical and circumstantial evidence. Dr. Delany’s name 
is mentioned there, in what seems to be an afterthought, and in 
such a manner as to suggest that, although Swift and Delany dif- 
fered over how the fellowship was to work, they had consulted 
together in drawing up the will. In so momentous an affair it is 
logical that Swift would seek the advice of his friend, the leading 
Tory among the Senior Fellows. There were, however, between 
July 1725 and June 1727 only two periods of about six months 
each during which Swift and Delany could have consulted together 
directly in Dublin. Swift returned from Quilca to the city in late 
September or early October 1725. He left for his first visit to 
England in early March 1726, returning in September of the 
same year. Again in early April 1727 he left once more for 
England. So far as we know, Dr. Delany was not in communica- 
tion with Swift during his two English visits, except in connection 
with the disputed Fellowships of 1727, nor had he himself ever 
been to England until his visit of July 1727.* If Swift conferred 
directly with Dr. Delany about establishing the Swift Fellowship, 
he must have done so the easiest way, by consulting him in Dub- 
lin between October 1725 and early March 1726 or between 
September 1726 and early April 1727. Since Dr. Delany was 
consulted in the matter, he very likely was intended to become 
one of the ““Executors” mentioned, as he later became one of the 
executors of Swift’s will of 1740. 


24F, Elrington Ball, Swift’s Verse (London, 1929), p. 232, says that Delany first 
came to London as one of a delegation from Trinity College to present an address 
of loyalty to the new King George II on his accession. Swift remarked in a letter of 
October 26, 1731, to the Countess of Suffolk that he had presented Dr. Delany to 
the then Mrs. Howard at Marble Hill, presumably in 1727 (Corresp., IV, 266). 
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The question remains whether the draft contained in HM 
14346 is Swift’s own will. It is written in his own hand, estab- 
lishing a fellowship bearing his name, in a scheme called “mine.” 
Before embarking upon two successive voyages to England would 
be a good time for a man approaching sixty to make his will if 
he had not already done so. And the making of wills was on 
Swift’s mind at the time. In a letter to Reverend John Worrall 
from England, dated July 15, 1726, Swift urged the ailing Stella 
to make her will. For some reason Stella did not do so until 
December 1727. The same letter went on to say that “Her in- 
tentions are to leave the interest of all her fortune to her mother 
and sister, during their lives, and afterward to Dr. Steevens’s 
Hospital, to purchase lands for such uses there as she designs” 
(Corresp., III, 318). This statement of intention on Stella’s part 
would seem to me to rule out the possibility that the draft of a 
will here presented was drawn up by Swift on Stella’s behalf, 
since she had not yet made a will, and had intentions of leaving 
her fortune to Dr. Steevens’s Hospital and not to the college. Apart 
from Stella, there would be few other people in Dublin at the 
time close enough to Swift to establish a fellowship in his name, 
and with enough money to lay out for such a benefaction. It 
seems to me more likely that Swift suited his action to his words 
of advice to Stella and drew up his own will, as example to her, 
before going to England on one of his two visits there in 1726 
and 1727. 

Again, the draft of a will contains conditions of land tenure 
and legal provisos that are characteristically Swiftian. The pro- 
hibition against purchasing land in Connaught appears both in 
Swift’s last will in the same terms and in Stella’s will of 1727, 
which Swift is supposed to have helped draft. The restriction as 
to a limited time of twenty-one years for leases of land pur- 
chased is also one in which Swift believed firmly, a notion made 
into law for lease of church lands by a statute of the time of 
Charles I in order to prevent lands being “leased for lives,” 
or in perpetuity, during which time the buying power of the 
cash income might diminish, or “sink.”** The binding of the 


25See Swift’s “Some Arguments Against Enlarging the Power of Bishops, &c.” 
(1723), in The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Herbert Davis, IX (Oxford, 1948) , 
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tenant, by means of penal clauses, to improve the land; the stip- 
ulation that no fines be taken in lieu of increases in the amounts 
of lease; and the general preferential treatment of the present 
tenant, are all typical and characteristic rewards and punish- 
ments by which Swift believed careful husbandry and continu- 
ous improvement of the land were encouraged.” Similar condi- 
tions appear also in Stella’s will of 1727. All embody char- 
acteristic lessons connected with land tenure which Swift had 
learned from his experience as an administrator of church lands 
and from his disastrous experience with the leases set by other 
earlier church administrators who had not taken such care as 
Swift of the investments in land entrusted to their care. 

Some other provisos of the will are also characteristically 
Swiftian, and they seem to me to point to the period between 
September 1726 and April 1727 as the time when the will may 
have been drafted. The method of electing “Swift’s Fellow,” 
the “Provost to have the casting Voice,” resembles very closely 
the election of a Fellow as recommended in the Remonstrance 
of 1727/28, which proposed in one place (p. 7) that the pro- 
vost’s power be lessened “leaving him only a casting Voice.” 
Besides leaving the provost a vote decisive only in case of a tie, 
another alternative here proposed in the draft of a will (and one 
that was sometimes employed by the board in Fellowships when 
not enough Senior Fellows were present) was to elect a Junior 
Fellow (usually the one most senior) so that there would be nine 
voters and hence no ties. Such a double-barreled condition im- 
plies that Swift, at the time of composing the will, already had 
strong doubts about the fair-mindedness of Provost Baldwin, 
a suspicion that would exist in 1725-1726 and would be further 
strengthened by 1726-1727. An additional condition, that the 
land was to go to Dr. Steevens’s Hospital should the college re- 
fuse to accept the endowment of a fellowship under the condi- 
tions specified, also implies a strong distrust of Provost Baldwin, 
and, in addition, it points in the direction of Stella’s will of 





46. Hereafter cited as Davis, Prose Works. See also Louis A. Landa, Swift and the 
Church of Ireland (Oxford, 1954), p. 100. 


26Davis, Prose Works, IX, 45-55, and Landa, Swift and the Church of Ireland, 
especially Ch. iii, pp. 96-123. 
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December 30, 1727, which left the bulk of her estate to estab- 
lish a chaplaincy at the same Steevens’s Hospital. 

The difference between “Dr. Delany’s Scheam” and “mine” 
is also a characteristic one. Delany and Swift differed on a 
similar point when the question of the election of Fellows to the 
Erasmus Brown Professorships arose in January 1727/28 (Cor- 
resp., IV, 1-2 and notes). In the present case Swift apparently 
wanted the new Fellow to be chosen each year and to receive 
the full £100. By implication Dr. Delany appears to have 
favored, as he did in the question of the Brown Professorships, 
giving the fellowship to someone who was already a Junior Fel- 
low to hold as long as he was a member of the Society as an 
additional perquisite, or to have elected the Swift Fellow as an 
additional member of the Society without limit of time. 

In what seems to be a clause that allowed the Swift Fellow to 
go to England for some definite period (“a Winter”?), Swift may 
be showing the influence of one of his most respected young Tory 
friends among the Junior Fellows, James Stopford, who returned 
to Dublin in the spring of 1727 after two years of travel in 
England and on the Continent. Stopford had been helped by a 
loan from Stella to make an earlier trip abroad and this time 
was encouraged by Swift, who wrote high praise of him in 
letters of introduction to Lord Bolingbroke, Pope, Gay, and 
Arbuthnot.” Swift’s own delight in his visits to England in 1726 
and 1727 may also have influenced this proviso of the will. 

To sum up then, we may assume from the biographical and 
internal evidence of HM 14346 that the draft of a will there 
blocked out is Swift’s own will, drawn up in Dublin after con- 
sultation with Dr. Delany between July 1725 and March 1726 
or, more probably, between Swift’s return from England in Sep- 
tember 1726 and before his departure once more for England 
in April 1727, at which time Swift carried with him the draft of 
his will establishing a Swift’s Fellowship at T.C.D., a paper upon 
which he also made notations for a prose pamphlet in London 
sometime after the king’s death in June 1727. 


27Corresp., Ill, 239, 256-257. Swift called Stopford “the most valuable young man 
of this kingdom” (ibid., 202). 
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Several passages in two of the pamphlets mentioned above 
also seem to support the internal evidence of HM 14346 that 
the will drafted there was Swift’s own will, probably his first. 
Archbishop Boulter suspected Dr. Delany of being “‘a great in- 
fluence in these parts” (Boulter, Letters, I, 48). The Protest of the 
five dissenting Senior Fellows was the work chiefly of Dr. 
Delany. The author of An Answer also thought that The Protest 
was the work of a single hand, and he further suspected that the 
same hand wrote the Remonstrance. This last surmise need not 
necessarily be accepted, since the apology at the end of the 
Remonstrance (p. 9) for covering some of the same ground as 
did The Protest sounds sincere enough. Yet both were printed 
together, and by Sarah Harding, a printer who also did work for 
Swift, Delany, Sheridan, and other Tories from the college or 
from among the circle of Swift’s Dublin friends between 1725 
and 1730, and both pamphlets follow a similar line of argu- 
ment. It is possible that the author of the Remonstrance was 
someone who was as close to Swift as was Delany, the originator 
of The Protest, and someone, moreover, if he was writing be- 
tween January and March of 1728, who may have had Swift’s 
own version of the affair to work with. Dr. Sheridan seems to 
me to be a likely possibility, since, as a Tory schoolmaster, he 
was professionally interested, and as the instructor of Arthur 
Ford and the friend of Swift, he was personally involved. 

As one of its seven reasons The Protest saia. 

Fourthly, Because we are of Opinion that the Exertion of this absolute 
Power [of a negative] in the Provost, may prevent future Benefactions 
to the College, particularly with regard to the Foundation of new Fellow- 
ships, And we take this Opinion to be well grounded for many Reasons 
sufficiently evident, but more especially this; that a Person who lately 
intended a considerable Donation to the Society for founding a new 
Fellowship, and advised with some of us upon that Head, has on account 
of the late Nomination, as we have too much reason to believe, altered 
his Intentions, and determined his Benefaction another way to the great 
loss of the Society. (p. 13) 

An Humble Remonstrance twice mentions, and with even 
greater detail, a similar benefaction that was withdrawn: 


[Concerning the unprecedented use by Baldwin of the Provost’s Nega- 
tive] . . . the bad Consequences whereof have already been a great Dis- 
couragement to Gentlemen of Fortune from sending their Sons to this 
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University, as well as to Benefactors, from founding any new Fellowships, 
where the Choice is to depend upon the Passions of any single Man, 
whether they will be rightly disposed of or no. (pp. 5-6) 

It is manifest, that nothing is more likely to discourage Charitable and 
generous Spirits from becoming Benefactors, than the deserved Re- 
proach of such infamous Practices. It is not unknown that .a certain 
Person, who had applyed great Part of his Fortune towards founding a 
Fellowship in this University, with a more ample Income than usual; 
did, upon the notice he received of the Provost's Demeanour in this fla- 
grant Case, immediately tear all the Papers relating to that Settlement, 
with a Resolution never to dispose of one Farthing in favour of the 


Society. (p. 7) 


The unidentified benefactor mentioned in both pamphlets then 
“lately” intended to establish a new Junior Fellowship at T.C.D. 
“with a more ample Income than usual.” The amount intended 
to be given was “a considerable Donation” and would have in- 
volved for the unknown benefactor a “great Part of his Fortune.” 
Since the Junior Fellows at T.C.D. were receiving in the 1720's 
about £60 per year,”* a Fellowship of £100, as set out in the draft 
of a will, would be both generous and “ample”; if the donor 
were Swift, a benefaction of about £1200 would be a “con- 
siderable” gift, as well as one that would have taken, in 1725- 
1727, the greater part of his private fortune. According to The 
Protest the unknown benefactor “advised with some of us” and 
most likely with Dr. Delany, the author of that pamphlet. Ac- 
cording to the Remonstrance the unknown benefactor also “re- 
ceived notice” of the provost’s actions, which suggests that he 
was at some distance from Dublin at the time of the disputed Fel- 
lowships, and “did . . . immediately tear all the Papers relating to 
that Settlement, with a Resolution never to dispose of one Farthing 
in Favour of the Society.” This accounts for why only the draft 
of a will remains, and why so little has been heard of the matter 
since. But the description of a violent reaction and the im- 
mediate resolution (in which the would-be benefactor’s very 
words seem still to echo) suggest also that the unknown bene- 
factor was probably a Tory, or at least someone who had good 
previous reason to become highly incensed at the provost’s first 
use of his negative for political purposes. Taken together with 


28Stubbs, History, pp. 209-210, 230. 
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the internal evidence of the manuscript cited above, it seems to 
me that the unknown benefactor described in The Protest and the 
Remonstrance could be only Jonathan Swift; that the “new Fellow- 
ship” “lately” contemplated could be only the “Swift’s Fellow” 
proposed in the draft of a will in Swift’s hand contained in HM 
14346; and that the draft itself is all that remains of the first will 
that Swift—in all probability—ever made, a will which disposed 
of a major part of his own fortune to create a generous fellowship 
at his old college; and one which Swift destroyed in anger when 
he learned of the arbitrary exercise by Provost Baldwin of the 
first Provost’s Negative. 


IV 


It was, of course, while Swift was staying with Pope at Twicken- 
ham that the disputed Fellowships of 1727 were held. The first 
news Swift appears to have received of the surprising outcome 
must have been contained in Dr. Delany’s letter written on, or soon 
after, the Trinity Monday elections of May 29, 1727. Dr. Sheridan 


appears to have followed up with additional details, includ- 
ing, in all probability, some such printed matter as A Short 
History. Sometime before June 14, when the news of King 
George I’s death carried them to London, and while the prince 
and princess were at Richmond Park, and Mrs. Howard still 
at Marble Lodge, Swift digested Delany’s information about 
Baldwin’s first use of the Provost’s Negative, translated frorn the 
Latin the censure which Delany and his fellows had caused to 
be entered into the College Register, and “added a whole state 
of the case” to be forwarded as a memorandum, probably before 
June 12, through Mrs. Howard to the prince as chancellor and 
to Samuel Molyneux, his secretary and M.P. for the university, 
by way of protest. It was somewhat guiltily that Swift con- 
fessed to Sheridan, in his letter of June 24: “I forgot to ask 
Mrs. Howard what was done in it, the next time I saw her, and 
the day I came to town came the news of the King’s death. . . ” 
(Corresp., III, 399). 

In an undated note to Mrs. Howard which very likely—out 
of guilt—was written on the same day (June 24) as the letter 
to Sheridan, Swift asked Mrs. Howard for more information 
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about the protest presented to the prince (Corresp., III, 401). In 
the same note Swift also started the question of who should be- 
come the new chancellor of the university now that the prince 
was king. Very delicately Swift scouted the possibility that 
Frederick, the new young Prince of Wales, would be appointed by 
lightly crossing out, yet leaving still easily legible, the clause 
“who I doubt is too young.” Then he mentioned his real candi- 
date and Pope’s friend, the Earl of Scarborough (Corresp., III, 
401). A short while later, however, writing to Sheridan from 
Twickenham on July 1, he said, “I proposed the Prince of Wales 
to be Chancellor, and I believe so it will go” (Corresp., III, 403). 
As it did. 

The pressures and influences at work upon Provost Baldwin 
in the Fellowships of 1727 at first may have been only suspected 
by Swift, at least until he heard from his friends in Dublin. 
But Swift appears to have sized up accurately the situation de- 
veloping in Dublin. The true motives which led Baldwin to 
exercise his first negative may now, however, be traced through 
the pamphlets mentioned above. In The Protest Delany and the 
Fellows could only hint broadly, by way of ironical hypothesis, 
what Swift called “putting cases.” For example, the Fellows’ 
second reason for rejecting the “influence” exerted upon Pro- 
vost Baldwin concluded ironically: “ . . . supposing us equally 
good Judges of the Merits of the Candidates, and equally up- 
right as well as unprejudiced with Dr. Gilbert, and as little liable 
to be influenced of any kind as the Provost...” (p. 11). The 
seventh heading also returns in irony upon the subject of “Arbi- 
trary and Absolute Power” being exercised “in the Reign of 
King George, in an Age of Liberty and Learning...” (p. 15). 

The anonymous Short History, a copy of which Swift may 
have received from Sheridan, was even more outspoken. It has 
Balderdashinus [Baldwin] say baldly: 


Phordaios [Ford] is indeed a Scholar, and an honest Young-Man 
I allow, but this is not an Age for either Learning or Virtue. I have a 
mind to quit this troublesome Life, and would fain be chosen a Pontifex 
[Bishop]; which I cannot be, except I make choice of one recommended 
to me by some of the Rhodian [English] Governours, under whose Juris- 
diction we are. I'll do as I please this time, I hope to leave you before 
the next, and then you may do as you Please, Gentlemen. I must ask 
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your pardons, if I set a higher Value upon a good Preferment, than 
a good Conscience. I would rather go to Tartarus drawn in a fine Chariot 
than walk bare-foot to Olympus. (p. 2) 


A few lines later the influence of Archbishop Boulter is in- 
dicated directly: “It was owing to the Influence of an Archimagus 
[an archbishop] who spirited away his Reason and Conscience 
the night before.” 

A later annotator wrote boldly over the title of A Short His- 
tory: “An Account of the Proceedings at Fellowships, when 
Doctor John Pellisier was nominated, by the Provost, a Fellow; 
by the Influence of Doctor Boulter, then Lord Primate.” 

With Boulter’s influence sustained, the college’s case against 
Provost Baldwin now dismissed, and his candidate for the chan- 
cellorship of the university already defeated, Swift may have 
begun to sense as early as July 1, 1727, which way the new 
political wind was going to blow so far as Ireland was concerned. 
Within a week or so he went off with Lord Oxford and Pope for 
a long “ramble” to Cambridgeshire, only to be afflicted upon his 
return in early August by an attack of giddiness and deafness, and 


not long after, by the painful news that Stella was dying in Ire- 
land. All further thoughts of Trinity College and of Irish 
politics were driven from his head. 

Not so, however, with Swift’s Whig enemies in Dublin. As 
soon as commencement at Trinity College was over, Archbishop 
Boulter sent Provost Baldwin off to London, the bearer of a let- 
ter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, dated July 6. Boulter wrote: 


There has lately been an election of a fellow in the College, which has 
occasioned a quarrel there, in which he [Baldwin] has been very much 
misrepresented and abused: and he has been threatened with their [the 
Tory party’s] preferring a petition to the King, and having the power 
given him by the statutes reduced. The power he has is indeed beyond 
any thing any Head of a College has in Oxford, but is all little enough 
to keep the College here from being a seminary of jacobitism: through 
the strength of a faction in the College against him. (Letters, I, 180) 


By early August, however, Boulter seemed relieved to learn 
that already the Tory opposition to the exercise of the Provost’s 
Negative had come to nothing; on August 10 he wrote again to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, “I thank your Lordship for your 
kind reception of Dr. Baldwin, and your intention to support him, 
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if there be occasion” (Boulter, Letters, I, 190). Needless to say, 
there was no further occasion to do much about the matter; for 
instance, the Irish parliament, meeting from November 1727 to 
May 1728 appears not to have taken any cognizance of the peti- 
tion made in the anonymous Remonstrance that the provost’s 
power should be limited by law. 

One of the sad duties facing Swift when he returned to Ire- 
land in late September or early October 1727 was to help Stella, 
now in her last illness, to draw up her will. The will, which 
has been reprinted, is dated December 30, 1727, about a month 
before her death.” Swift’s influence is probably at work in such, 
by now, familiar provisos as the land to be purchased in any 
county but Connaught; penal clauses to insure improvement 
and proper use of the land by the tenant; the land to be leased 
for a specific period of time (forty-one years) and not let for 
lives, or in perpetuity; and preferential treatment provided for 
the present tenant, if a good husbandman. These provisos fol- 
low closely the same conditions laid down in the draft of Swift’s 
will contained in HM 14346.” 

The conditions by which the chaplain was chosen also seem 
to show Swift’s immediate influence, since they create a position 
that favors Trinity College, Dublin, by devising what amounts 
to another Junior Fellowship for a graduate of that college. 
Some of the conditions laid down also suggest that the lesson 
learned by Swift and his friends from the disputed Fellowships 
of 1727 were incorporated into this part of Stella’s will. For 
example, the chaplain is to be “native” born, to be a Master of 
Arts specifically of T.C.D., and like the Fellows there, to be in 
orders and to live celibate and with specific duties of attendance 
that resemble college duties. The income per year was to be a 
little more than that received by a Junior Fellow at the college. 
Significantly, the Dean of St. Patrick’s, as well as the provost 
of the college, although not governors of the foundation, were 
ex-officio to have each a vote in electing the chaplain, thus cancel- 


29Wilde, Closing Years, pp. 97-101. 

80Stella’s will is somewhat more specific than HM 14346 about increasing rent 
when new leases are made, and about new leases being negotiated only in the last 
two years of the expiring lease (ibid., p. 100). 
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ing each other’s power, if they were (as they continued to be for 
some time) such violently opposed persons as Dean Swift and 
Provost Baldwin.” Since Stella’s will, in effect, creates a chap- 
laincy at Dr. Steevens’s Hospital that is very much like the fel- 
lowship proposed but withdrawn by Swift in the draft of his 
first will, with the exception of the provision about going to 
England, and since the chaplaincy is established in such a way 
as to check Baldwin’s exercise of his arbitrary power, the will 
accomplishes in some degree what Swift had hoped to accom- 
plish in his proposed fellowship at the college. Thus, from 1731 
onward, when Swift came to draft his next will, he could turn 
to another public benefaction that became even more useful and 
famous, the establishment of a hospital for idiots and lunatics. 


The total defeat of the Tory opposition to Provost Baldwin 
seems utterly to have crushed the spirit of Dr. Delany and some 
of the other Fellows. In January 1727/28, a few weeks before 
Stella’s death, through the influence of Swift and the Lord Lieuten- 
ant Carteret, Delany was presented the college living of Derry- 
vullen and the chancellorship of Christ-Church Cathedral in Dub- 
lin.’ A passing remark by Swift, in his ironic A Vindication of 
His Excellency John, Lord Carteret (1730), seems to indicate 
that Dr. Delany made up his mind to resign from the Society 
soon after the first exercise of the Provost’s Negative, and pos- 
sibly as a result: 

Three or four Years ago, the Doctor grown weary of an Academick 
Life, for some Reasons best known to the Managers of the Discipline in 
that learned Society (which it may not be for their Honour to mention) 
resolved to leave it; although by the Benefit of his Pupils, and his 
Senior-Fellowship with all its Perquisites, he received every Year be- 
tween Nine Hundred and a Thousand Pounds, (Davis, Prose Works, 
XII [1955], 165-166) 

Although Swift went on to calculate that Delany had reduced his 
income by at least two-thirds in resigning his fellowship in Febru- 
ary 1727/28, the future Dean of Down did not actually suffer un- 
duly. By gradually and skillfully changing his politics (a shift 
that caused some coolness between Swift and himself for a time), 


31[bid., pp. 98-99. 
82Corresp., IV, 2, n. 2, and 12, n. 6. 
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by devoting his attention more and more to safely learned theo- 
logical subjects instead of politics, and by means of two careful 
marriages, Dr. Delany prospered.” 

Within a year of Delany’s resignation both Dr. Helsham and 
Dr. Clayton had also resigned as Senior Fellows, and since James 
Stopford, another victim of Baldwin, had resigned his Junior 
Fellowship in 1727, Swift found by 1730 that he had few friends 
left in the college. The Whig power under Baldwin was trium- 
phant. Although he later, in 1734, interested himself (as in a 
letter to Dr. Henry Clarke, another Senior Fellow) in the low state 
of discipline at the college, and (as in a letter to the new lord 
lieutenant, the Duke of Dorset) in dispensations for Fellows to 
hold livings while still members of the Society, Swift’s influence 
and interest in the college diminished with the defeat and dis- 
persal of his friends among the Fellows of the college (Corresp., 
V, 112-114; 123-126). 

The later careers of John Pellisier and Arthur Ford, the rival 
candidates about whom the disputed Fellowships of 1727 cen- 
tered, read very much like the brief histories of “Eugenio” and 


“Corusodes” which Swift recounted in an /ntelligencer (No. VII) 
of 1728." Satirically, Swift there furnished parallel case his- 
tories of two young Oxford students and clergymen, one of 


” 


whom, Corusodes, the “man of discretion,” was well rewarded 
by the world, while Eugenio, a man of virtue and true learning, 
was neglected and finally sank into obscurity. 

Pellisier followed almost exactly in the footsteps of his college 
tutor and mentor, the vice-provost Dr. Gilbert. In 1738 he became 
a Doctor of Divinity and was appointed, in the same year, the 
Donegal Lecturer, a post once held by Dr. Gilbert. Like Gilbert 
also he was, in 1746, appointed Professor of Divinity; in the pre- 
vious year he had been made vice-provost under Baldwin. Like 
Gilbert, Pellisier also quit the Society in 1752 to accept a lucra- 
tive college living as Rector of Ardstraw. He died in January 
1781, aged seventy-eight. Before leaving the college Pellisier 


88Boulter, Letters, Il, 20, says in a footnote: “Dr. Delany in the latter part of 
the Primate’s time, made as much court to him as ever he had done before to 
Dean Swift.” 

34Davis, Prose Works, XII, 41-45. 
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became the tutor of the young Edmund Burke and had the honor 
of examining him for entrance.” 

After the Fellowships of 1727 relatively little more is heard 
of Arthur Ford. Like Swift’s Eugenio he ended “utterly undis- 
tinguished and forgotten” as a minor clergyman, being collated 
a canon in the Diocese of Kildare in January 1736/37, and finally 
as a prebendary of Dromore in September 1748. He died in 
1768. Most appropriately, the last time that Ford’s name and 
Pellisier’s appeared together was in 1735, when both were listed 
as subscribers of George Faulkner’s Dublin edition of Swift’s 
Works. 

The negativing of Ford and the nomination of Pellisier came 
as the climax to a lengthy struggle between Swift and the Tory fac- 
tion in the college and the Whig faction among the Senior Fel- 
lows backed by Archbishop Boulter. Eventually, through Swift’s 
endeavors, the disputed fellowship elections of 1727 reached the 
notice of the Prince of Wales, at the moment when he became 
the new king of England. Through the intervention of Archbishop 
Boulter the dispute also involved the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
As Swift was quick to realize, and as he indicated when he des- 
troyed his first will which was to establish a new fellowship in his 
name at the college, the outcome of the fellowship elections of 
1727, in which Provost Baldwin first exercised with impunity 
his Provost’s Negative, demonstrated conclusively the dominance 
of the provost over his Senior Fellows, of Whig over Tory, of 
“foreign-” or English-born place-seekers over competent “natives,” 
of England over Ireland. It demonstrated the desire of Archbish- 
op Boulter and the Whigs to make Ireland an English depend- 
ency. As sometimes happens, university politics became an ex- 
ample and a mirror of national politics. 


35Stubbs, History, 203-204; Alum. Dubl., p. 659. 
36Fasti Ecclesiae Hibernicae, ed. Henry Cotton, II (Dublin, 1848) , 249; III (1849) , 303. 





The Allegory in Part I of Hudibras 
By Warp S. MILLER 


L ITERARY scholarship has asserted persistently that Hudibras 

contains allegory.’ Yet, in a letter to George Oxenden, which 
Ricardo Quintana brought to light in 1933, Butler ostensibly 
denied allegorical intent by identifying Hudibras and Ralpho as a 
West Country knight and his squire whom he had come to know 
quite well during the wars. “As for ye Story | had it from ye Knts 
owne Mouth,” Butler says, “& is so farr from being feign’d, yt it 
is upon record, for there was a suite of law upon it betweene ye 
Knt, & ye Fidler, in wch ye Knt was overthrowne to his great 
shame, & discontent, for wceh he left ye Countrey & came up to 
Settle at London.”” 

If this statement is to be taken literally, it at least rules out in- 
tentional allegory on Butler’s part; and the allegory of forces 
that may be found in Part I is too detailed to warrant the belief 
that it could have originated as a phenomenon of depth psychol- 
ogy. There is a third possibility, however: Butler’s statement about 
the West Country knight and the lawsuit is a truthful one if read 
allegorically in the light of the interpretations of the poem in 
this article. 

The problem is not easily resolved. If Hudibras contains an 
allegory, why should Butler write to Oxenden as though nothing 
had been further from his intentions? What becomes of the key 
that Roger L’Estrange was to put forth, possibly with Butler’s 
approval, in which each bear-garden figure is identified as a 
specific but relatively obscure Roundhead?’ A writer does not 


1Among the scholars to reiterate this belief recently are Ian Jack in Augustan 
Satire . . . 1660-1750 (Oxford, 1952), p. 16; and Ellen Douglass Leyburn in Satiric 
Allegory: Mirror of Man (New Haven, 1956), pp. 37-39 ff. 

2“The Butler-Oxenden Correspondence,” Modern Language Notes, XLVIII (1933) , 4. 


8In Butler’s Posthumous Works (London, 1715). According to this key, Crowdero 
is Jackson, a milliner; Orsin “seems to hint at one Joshua Goslin”; Bruin represents 
one of the sects bent on “the supressing of Kingly Government and Episcopacy”; 
Talgol is a butcher in Newgate Market; Magnano is Simeon Wait, a tinker and a 
famous Independent preacher; Trulla is the debauched daughter of James Spencer, 
a Quaker; Cerdon is “one-ey’d Hewson the Cobler”; and Colon “hints at one Ned 
Perry, an Hostler.” 
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ordinarily employ for allegorical purposes such unimportant 
persons. 

The fact is that Butler liked allegory. He considered it a more 
effective way of communicating truths than plain statement. To 
him allegories are “only usefull when they serve as Instances, 
to illustrate Some obscure Truth.” The purpose of allegory is “‘to 
make obscure things Plaine, not Plaine things obscure,” and it is 
“preposterous” to use allegory otherwise.‘ Nevertheless, the al- 
leged allegory in Hudibras has proved singularly difficult to in- 
terpret. Was Butler incapable of practicing what he believed, or 
is his obscurity explainable in other ways—assuming that an al- 
legory exists in the poem? 

Two factors appear to have a bearing upon the obscurity of 
Hudibras and the nature of the allegory that may be found in 
Part I, especially that of the bear-garden figures and the battle 
outside the bear garden. One has to do with Butler’s political 
views in the 1640’s, and the other with the date when the main 
outlines of Part I took shape. 

Scholars have perhaps too readily assumed that Butler was a 
wholehearted Royalist who somehow became involved on the 
parliamentary side during the wars. This assumption has gone 
unchallenged because none of Butler’s writings that were pub- 
lished earlier than 1659 have survived. Yet there are respect- 
able reasons for believing that Butler’s sympathies were pretty 
much on the side of parliament during the early and middle 
1640’s. His home background, his sense of justice, his natural 
conservatism, the tides of public opinion that determined the 
make-up of the Long Parliament, and especially Butler’s associa- 
tion with John Selden at Wrest would certainly seem to have guar- 
anteed Butler’s alignment with the parliamentary cause in the 
early stages of its conflict with the absolutism of Charles I.° 


4See Characters and Passages from Note-books, ed. A. R. Waller (Cambridge, Eng., 
1908), p. 336: “But when [wit] imploys those things which it borrows of Falshood, to 
the Benefit and advantage of Truth, as in Allegories, Fables, and Apologues, it is of 
excellent use, as making a Deeper impression into the mindes of Men then if the same 
Truths were plainely delivr’d.” See Butler’s paragraph on allegories, p. 397. 


5Selden, one of the most learned men in England during the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, was a constitutionalist whose devotion to precedent and principle put 
him very largely on the side of parliament for the final twenty years of his active 
career. He played a prominent role in the impeachment of Buckingham, spoke often 
on behalf of English liberties, helped as a member of the Long Parliament to draw 
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Butler’s vaunted impartiality, so much like Selden’s, would have 
given him views like Selden’s, and it is not surprising that he, too, 
was anti-Presbyterian. 

As for the date when Part I took shape, Hardin Craig places 
it in the 1640’s, and Ricardo Quintana accepts a date before 
1649 as conceivable, though of the alternatives imposed by his 
research, he prefers 1659-1662.° But the view of the war in Part 
I is an early view, as Craig points out, and the allusions to specific 
events of 1643 are much sharper and more detailed than the allu- 
sions in Part II or Part III. This fact would suggest that Part I 
was conceived and probably composed soon after the events 
occurred, 

In the 1640’s, if Butler held views like Selden’s, he would 
certainly have attributed to Cavalierism the aggressor’s role, with 
Crowdero as its symbol, for it was the king and his ministers 
who had defied parliament as early as the 1620’s. In the 1630’s 
they had levied unauthorized taxes, interfered with the church, 
and finally in 1641 taken up arms against parliament. Butler, 
like his middle-class countrymen, would have no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between loyalty to the kingship as a sacrosanct British 
institution and loyalty to a king who had often flouted the British 
constitution. As a lawyer, he was better qualified to make such 
distinctions than most of his countrymen. 

The indications that Butler was employed on the parliamentary 
side in the early 1640’s offer more evidence of his sympathies 
than scholars have realized. At the same time, he doubtless ex- 
perienced ambivalent emotions toward the parliamentary cause 
just as he later did toward the Restoration court. By that time, 
being the kind of Royalist that most Englishmen had gradually 
become, he inscribed in his commonplace books the satires about 





up the charges against Laud, and at length accepted a parliamentary commission; but 
he had been a friend of Laud and had written Mare Clausum for the king during the 
1630's. The possibility that Selden exerted a formative influence of far-reaching impor- 
tance on Butler during the years of their friendship at Wrest in the service of the 
Countess of Kent has not been adequately explored. Butler was in his teens and Selden 
a respected scholar in his forties when the association began, apparently late in the 
1620's. It may have lasted into the 1640's. 

6“The Butler-Oxenden Correspondence,” 6-8. For Hardin Craig’s remarks, see “Hudi- 
bras, Part I, and the Politics of 1647,” The Manly Anniversary Studies in Language 
and Literature (Chicago, 1923), pp. 145-155. 
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French fashions and the licentiousness of the court, which he 
literally could not afford to disclose. It is not unlikely that 
Hudibras took shape similarly from ambivalent feelings—anti- 
Presbyterian and anti-Independent, but nevertheless incorporat- 
ing symbolic values for the king and for Cavalier forces that 
the Restoration would not tolerate. 

If this is the case, one can readily picture Butler’s dilemma in 
1660. He had written a long satire, which would delight the 
gods of the Restoration and win for him the recognition and 
emoluments that he so ardently desired. His satire was the 
best thing he had ever done. But it portrayed Cavalierism as 
aggressor in the disreputable figure of Crowdero. It made light of 
Talgol, Bruin, and Trulla, who certainly along with Magnano 
look like Royalist symbols of some sort. Butler’s impartiality, the 
lethargy of middle age, or structural problems made it impossible 
for him to recast the antagonists of Hudibras and Ralpho in a 
satisfactory way. The only practical alternative was to strengthen 
the anti-Puritan exterior as best he could and seek refuge first in 
the obscurity he was quite capable of achieving without the will 
to do so and second in the misinterpretation of Royalist figures 
that could easily occur. 

The game was surely worth the gamble. Butler would dis- 
courage allegorical interpretation, not by denying it, but by offer- 
ing a simple, plausible, and very definite explanation of the origin 
of the characters. This is the explanation that he offered to George 
Oxenden among others. In it, after identifying Hudibras and 
Ralpho, he goes on to say that the bear-garden figures “are such 
as Commonly make up Bearebaitings though some curious witts 
pretend to discover certaine persons of quallity wth whome they 
say those Characters agree. . .” (“The Butler-Oxenden Corre- 
spondence,”4). We do not know what the “witts” were pretending 
to discover, but their curiosity might well have led Butler to con- 
done a key such as that of Roger L’Estrange, which made all of 
the characters in Part I obscure Roundheads. 

The idea that Part I was composed with an impartiality like 
Selden’s and later adjusted or presented with misleading pre- 
tenses was actually the result of the analysis that follows rather 
than an initial assumption. It is an analysis that began in a 
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determined effort to discover and explore all of the correspond- 
ences which could be found between Part I and the history of the 
1640’s in England. Hardin Craig had attempted to identify the 
bear-garden figures,’ but no one had undertaken to relate the 
stages of the bear-garden battle to historical events, as far as 
this author is aware. Such a study was needed. Indeed, it proved 
crucial in achieving the identifications offered in this article. 

At the outset one must remember that allegory operates in 
several ways. It may use imaginary persons to portray real per- 
sons, as in the Faerie Queene, a poem Butler admired and could 
have used to some degree as a model. If Butler produced this 
kind of allegory, one would expect the figures in Hudibras to 
represent persons like Pym, Charles 1, and Cromwell rather than 
the obscure parliamentary supporters of Roger L’Estrange’s key. 

An allegory may also employ imaginary characters to portray, 
not specific persons, but types or qualities, as in Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress. Butler’s fondness for generalizing leads one to suspect that 
Hudibras and Ralpho are to be understood at least as types rather 
than persons—Hudibras representing the Presbyterians and 
Ralpho the Independents. Are Crowdero, Orsin, Bruin, Talgol, 
Magnano, Trulla, Cerdon, and Colon also types? If so, what is 
the basis for their actions? Do these actions in any way reflect 
historical events? 

A third kind of allegory uses fictitious characters to represent 
institutions or forces. Swift’s A Tale of a Tub is an example, in 
which Peter, Martin, and Jack are three church institutions. By 
their actions these three characters recapitulate centuries of church 
history as Swift understood them. No one has previously reported 
on Hudibras as an allegory of this kind. 

A study of the ballad literature from 1640 to 1660 shows the 
widespread use of symbol, metaphor, and full-scale allegory to 
portray such institutions as the Long Parliament. For example, 
in 1642 it was “A Monster to be seen at Westminster”: 

’Tis a Round body, without a Head 
Almost three years, yet not dead.® 


THardin Craig’s interpretation assumes that the bear-garden figures are persons 
prominent in the conflict. 

8Rump: or an Exact Collection of the Choycest Poems and Songs Relating to the 
Late Times . . . 1639 to 1661 (London, 1662), Pt. I, pp. 85-86. 
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Its dismissal by Cromwell in April 1653 is allegorized in “The 
Sale of Rebellious House-Hold Stuff”: 


Rebellion hath broken up house, 
And hath left me old lumber to sell. . . .° 


The inventory goes on for many stanzas, which are full of in- 
structive allusions to persons and events. One stanza employs 
much the same metaphor that one may find in Hudibras: 


Will you buy the Rump’s great saddle, 
With which it jockey’d the nation? 
And here is the bit and the bridle, 
And curb of Dissimulation: 
And here’s the trunk-hose of the Rump, 
And their fair dissembling cloak; 
And a Presbyterian jump, 
With an Independent smock. 
Says old Simon, &c.'° 


A third ballad of the hundreds written by Royalist poets, who 


after 1645 included some of Butler’s friends and possibly Butler 
himself, comes even closer to the equestrian metaphor in Hudi- 
bras. England is a horse with a succession of riders, none of 
whom can keep the saddle until Charles II finally assumes his 
royal prerogatives. One of the unsuccessful riders is the Long 
Parliament. Several stanzas are useful in providing clues for a 
key to the allegory in Hudibras: 


A BALLAD 


Old England is now a brave Barbary made, 
And every one has an ambition to ride her; 
King Charles was a Horseman that long us’d the Trade, 
But he rode in a Snaffle, and that could not 
guide her. 


Then the hungry Scot comes with Spur and with Switch, 
And would teach her to run a Geneva career; 


*Political Ballads of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, annotated by W. 
Walker Wilkins (London, 1860), I, 111. 


10Tbid., 114. 
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His Grooms were all Puritan, Traytor, and Witch, 
But she soon threw them down, with their pedlery 
geer. 


The long Parliament next came all to the Block, 
And they this untamable Palfry would ride; 
But she would not bear all that numerous flock; 
At which they were fain themselves to divide." 


The next three stanzas tell how “Jack Presbyter first gets the 
Steed by the Head,” tires the beast with a journey to Scotland, 
and rides badly. The ballad continues: 


Next came th’ Independent a dev’lish Designer, 
And got himself call’d by a holier Name; 
Makes Jack to unhorse, for he was diviner, 
And would make her Travel as far’s Amsterdam. 


But Nol a rank Rider gets first in the Saddle, 
And made her show Tricks, and curvate and rebound; 
She quickly perceiv’d that he rode widdle, waddle, 
And like his Coach-horses, threw his Highness to 
Ground.*® 


Dick (Cromwell) is the next rider. Then Fleetwood and Vane, 
and finally the king. 

Hudibras is clearly a caricature of the Presbyterian as a type. 
Is he, by any chance, a personification of the Long Parliament, 
which rode forth in 1640 like a knight in armor to redress the 
grievances that were fermenting in England?” 

The very name “Hudibras” indicates that Butler might have 
had such intentions. Hudibras was a legendary ruler of England, 
“who, after the civil dissensions, did restore concord among the 
people,” as the Long Parliament indeed did.“ It did this, first by 

114 Collection of Loyal Songs Written against the Rump Parliament, Between the 
Years 1639 and 1661, ed. [Alexander Brome] (London, 1731), II, 230-231. 

12Thid, 231-232. 

13Regarding the truly militant spirit of the Long Parliament even before it con- 
vened, see Clarendon, The History of the Rebellion (Oxford, 1849), I, 239-240. 

14Histories of the Kings of Britain, Everyman’s Library (London, 1912), Bk. II, 
Ch. 9, p. 28. Spenser uses the word “taught”: 

Next Huddibras his realme did not encrease, 

But taught the land from wearie wars to cease. (II.x.25) 
Butler may have gained his knowledge of Hudibras from the Faerie Queene, but 
he follows the older and more standard spelling rather than Spenser's “Huddibras.” 
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winning its conflict with Charles I and controlling England for 
several relatively peaceful years after the civil wars; and then 
by restoring concord more permanently when, with the Presby- 
terians readmitted, it authorized the restoration of Charles II. 

There are a number of specific reasons for believing that 
Hudibras represents the Long Parliament and the supreme power 
it achieved in the 1640’s. Butler describes him as “Chief of 
Domestick Knights” (1.1.21). He could hardly have so described 
Sir Samuel Luke, traditionally the original of Hudibras; or Sir 
Henry Rosewell, as Quintana maintains. The range of Hudibras’ 
knowledge—classical, legal, theological, philological, scholastic, 
mathematical, literary, philosophic—as well as his rhetorical ade- 
quacy, strongly suggests parliament in the aggregate.” He could 
“reduce ail Things to Acts” (1.i.143). His harangue before the 
battle strongly suggests the frenzied exchanges between parlia- 
ment and the king in 1642.” 

At the end of this long speech, when he orders the baiters to 
desist and to yield up Crowdero (1.ii.661-672), Hudibras speaks 
with an authoritative air “in Name of King and Parliament.” This 
was the official phrase used in parliamentary commissions and 
also in distinguishing partisans of parliament from the king’s 
followers.’ The words of Hudibras have an official sound, too, 
when he says: 


These Slanders will be thrown upon 

The Cause and Work we carry on, 

If we permit Men to run headlong 

T’ Exorbitances fit for Bedlam. (1.ii.654-657) 


In his next speech he calls himself the “Sword-bearer” of Justice, 
“for Civil Deed and Military” (ll. 755-761). He believes he is 
bound “In Conscience and Commission too,” “To keep the Peace 
*twixt Dog and Bear” (1.i.712, 710). 


15See 1.i.45-188. The text of Hudibras to which all citations in this article refer is 
the 1744 edition. Clarendon, Rebellion, I, 446 ff., contains a passage that gives the 
flavor of parliamentary activity as Butler must have seen it. See also II, 224-226, 476- 
480, 574-576; and III, 216-219. 

16] jj.493-682. See Clarendon, Rebellion, II, 1-318, 335-336. 

17The Autobiography of Richard Baxter, ed. J. M. Lloyd Thomas (London, 1925), 
p. 36. 
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Ralpho speaks of Hudibras and himself in the next paragraph 
as “We that are wisely mounted higher/ Than Constables in 
curule Wit” (ll. 714-715). Having heard “That Dog and Bear 
are to dispute,” they want to mediate (ll. 721-732), much as the 
Presbyterian Long Parliament wanted to mediate between the king 
and Pym or later between the king and Independents—for the 
purpose of establishing and perpetuating the Presbyterian system. 
The irregular way in which Hudibras with great difficulty gets 
on his horse (1.i.403-419) suggests strongly the way the Presby- 
terians in the Long Parliament attained their power." 

In Part III, the goblin condemns Hudibras for raising armies 
“to back/ The Gospel-work you undertake” (III.i.1467-72). 
It was the Long Parliament that raised the armies. Moreover, the 
hypocrisies of Hudibras were very much like those attributed to 
the Long Parliament.” 

The large paunch that Hudibras supports suggests the mer- 
cantile middle class, plump and prosperous, which dominated the 
Long Parliament.*” The “Pack/ of his own Buttocks,” which 
Hudibras carries “on his Back” (1.i.289-292), is an almost un- 
mistakable reference to the responsibility that parliament assumed 
and the Rump that it became. 

Finally, Hudibras’ sword deals, as only parliament may be 
thought to have done, 

In many desperate Attempts, 

Of Warrants, Exigents, Contempts. . . . (1.i.369-370) 
Precipitating warfare over a bearbaiting was precisely what par- 
liament in the Royalist view had done in 1641, when, like 
Hudibras, it “fought for the Churches” (1.ii.987) against the 
innovations of Laud and compelled the king to take up arms 
against his rebellious subjects. At the end of the first canto 
Butler intrudes to say very pointedly of Hudibras: 

So have I seen, with armed Heel, 

A Wight bestride a Common-weal. . . . (1.i.925-926) 

One could cite other points of correspondence between the Long 


18See Clarendon, Rebellion, U1, 240-246. 


19] 1.221-238. These are a favorite theme of ballads, including “The Rump’s 
Hypocricy,” Rump Songs, Pt. I, p. 64. Both Cromwell and Milton condemned the 
Presbyterians for hypocrisies. 


20They were often men of greater wealth than the lords. 
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Parliament and Hudibras, but these will perhaps suffice. 

Ralpho’s name links him similarly with the parliamentary 
army, and his relationship to Hudibras is like that of the army to 
parliament. Ralpho in one place speaks of Hudibras as his 
“creator.” The increasing assertiveness of the army is reflected 
in Ralpho’s behavior. At length Ralpho, unwilling to assume 
the penitential flogging that Hudibras had promised the widow 
(England?) to inflict upon himself, deserted Hudibras and be- 
trayed his master’s hypocrisy to the widow. This sequence strongly 
suggests what the army did when parliament adopted the Self- 
Denying Ordinance in 1645 and later tried to dismiss the army 
without its pay in 1647. 

The Knight of the Burning Pestle, as the apparent source of 
Ralpho’s name, connects him with bands of apprentices in battle 
array. Such were the “soldiers” who fought at Edgehill and 
Turnham Green.” It was these “train bands,” as they were called, 
that raised the crucial siege of Gloucester in what some historians 
consider a turning point of the war.” 

If Hudibras is the Long Parliament and Ralpho its Independent 
army, one would expect the bear-garden figures also to represent 
forces or institutions that played major roles in the history of the 
English rebellion. Analysis indicates that the bear-garden figures 
do represent such forces. 

One of the most helpful clues to the bear-garden figures occurs 
in one of the unpublished items that Butler left, “The Case of 
King Charles I Truly Stated”: “Go as far as you can, you will 
still find the Scots (whose Quarrel the Parliament took up at the 
second Hand, as well as they followed their Examples) were the 
first Beginners of all.”** (Butler is referring to events of the 


21Thousands came from London, which had 8,000 men loyal to parliament in its 
train bands at the outset. See S. R. Gardiner, History of the Great Civil War, 1642- 
1649, 4 vols. (London, 1907), I, 38, 42, 203. Some 6,000 more were recruited (p. 55) 
before Turnham Green, where the total force opposing Charles was 24,000 (p. 58). 

22Tbid., I, 203-204. 

23Satires and Miscellaneous Poetry and Prose, ed. René Lamar (Cambridge, Eng., 
1928), p. 376. An inference regarding the soundness of Butler’s historical insight 
may be justified by the fact that Roland G. Usher in 1915 found “all the historians 
agreed that England was extremely peaceful [in the 1630's], and might have sub- 
mitted still for a decade or two to the Stuart tyranny, had not the Scotch revolt 
laid the match to the train.” A Critical Study of the Historical Method of Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner, Washington University Studies (St. Louis, 1915), p. 126. 
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1630’s that led to the Bishops’ Wars.) Does one of the bear- 
garden characters by any chance portray the role of the Scots in 
the rebellion? Orsin the bearward fits the circumstances remark- 
ably. At a bearbaiting it was the bearward who led his bear 
forth, tied it to a stake, and thus exposed it to attack by the dogs. 
Afterward he dressed the bear’s wounds and cared for the 
animal—all for gain.” 

In a similar way the Scots, like a bearward, had led their 
king forth in the 1630’s. Obtaining with great diplomatic skill 
and merely a show of force the concessions they wanted for their 
Presbyterian system, they exposed the king to attack a few years 
later by the dogs of English Puritanism, an attack that led to 
civil war and might not have occurred if the Scots had not thus 
set a king-baiting pattern.” Charles was indeed their protégé in 
a rather special sense, for he had been born in Scotland, his 
father had been the Scottish king, and no doubt for this reason 
it was to the Scots that he chose to surrender in 1646, 

Orsin was “of Knowledge great, / Either for Charge, or for 
Retreat” (1.ii.157-158), and the use of “charge” and “retreat” 
together sounds like an allusion to the occupation “charge” of 
£850 a day in 1639, by which the Scots compelled the king to 
summon parliament before they would retreat into their own 
country.” 

“Learned he was in med’c’nal Lore” (1. 223) is one of Butler’s 
eighteen lines about Orsin’s healing skill. It seems to allude to 
the way in which the Scots tried to heal up the king’s wounds. 
They fought valiantly for his side in the second civil war and for 
several years plotted ceaselessly to save king and kingship from 
destruction by the victorious dog forces of the Independents 
under Cromwell.” 

24This detail becomes significant because of the way the Scots were said to have 


sold Charles I to parliament. See G. Barnett Smith’s History of the English Parlia- 
ment (London, 1892), Il, 424. 


25See Gardiner, The Fall of Monarchy (London, 1882), I, 233-235, in which he 
praises the wisdom of the Scots in refraining from an attack which “would have 
driven them [the English troops] like chaff before the wind.” He comments elo- 
quently on the morale and discipline of the Scottish forces in the Bishops’ Wars. 

26[bid., IT, 3. 

27The healing skill of the Scots is shown especially in the way they healed their 
rift with the king over episcopacy and the bishops by flattery, hospitality, subtlety, 
and diplomatic strategy. They would have had the English do likewise, and the 
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Two other lines about Orsin fit the reputation of the Scots 
rather well: 


With solemn March, and stately Pace, 
But far more grave and solemn Face, (Il. 153-154) 


Also, Orsin had been “dry-nurs’d by a Bear” (1. 168). This 
sounds like an allusion to the way in which the Stuarts had cher- 
ished Scotland. Moreover, Orsin had been 


Bred up, where Discipline most rare is, 


In military Garden Paris. (ll. 171-172) 


This, too, looks like a reference to Scottish history, with its peren- 
nial wars and feuds. As Paris Garden was the chief arena for 
bull baiting and bearbaiting in London, operating under the spe- 
cial sponsorship of the king, so Scotland had been such an arena. 
militarily for generations. Finally, Ursa Major “in Northern 
Sphere/ Was his [Orsin’s] undoubted Ancestor” (Il. 219-220). 

If Orsin the bearward is the Scots, Bruin the bear is certainly 
Charles I, as Hardin Craig thought,” or the kingship as an insti- 
tution. This latter interpretation fits the situation better because 
Bruin is finally led away to grassy seclusion, as the kingship was 
for the eleven years of the interregnum. Charles I was beheaded, 
but the institution survived.” 

Following the epic pattern, the first canto of Part I includes 
a procession of warriors before the bear-garden battle begins, 
and the order in which the characters are presented appears to 
be roughly the order in which the forces they denote became 
dominant. Orsin is, however, the second warrior in the procession. 
The first is Crowdero, a fiddler with a wooden leg, who marched 
“T’ th’ Head of all this warlike Rabble” (1.ii.105). The name 
comes from “croud,” a fiddle, and the character must be Cavalier 
because he fights both Hudibras and Ralpho so vigorously. Being 





Scottish Privy Council offered to mediate the quarrel between king and parliament 
in England, 1640-42. 

28“Hudibras, Part I, and the Politics of 1647,” pp. 151, 149. 

29Butler’s own statement in “The Case of King Charles” (Satires, p. 383) had not 
been published: “Never was Bear so unwillingly brought to the Stake, as he [Charles 
I] to declare against the Rebels. . . . ” 
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unmilitary, he perhaps denotes Cavalierism as a force or spirit, 
the rabble being its followers.” 

The most startling lines about Crowdero are those in which 
Hudibras calls him “the prime Offender” and “Th’ Incendiary 
vile, that is chief/ Author and Engineer of Mischief” (ll. 668- 
671). Such was the opinion that the Puritans as well as others held 
of Cavalierism as far back as the 1620’s. To their view, if not in 
historic fact, the escapades of Buckingham, the tyrannies of Laud, 
and the absolutism of Charles proved highly incendiary. One could 
mention Laud’s Declaration of Sports and the new liturgy for 
Scotland as examples of Laud’s part in starting the conflagration.” 

The fourth warrior in the procession, after Crowdero, Orsin, 
and Bruin, is Talgol, obviously a military figure, characterized by 
his violent language” and his slaughter of cows.’ He must be 
Royalist because like Crowdero he is so violently antagonistic 
to both Hudibras and Ralpho. His former enemy Orsin is now 
his ally as the Scots were the allies of the Royalists in the 
latter 1640's. 

Magnano, the fifth figure, must also be a symbol of the Royalist 


military forces, but of their more glorious and more kingly aspect 


80The use of “rabble” would seem to prove that Crowdero and his following were 
rebels or Roundheads—perhaps Lilburn and his supporters, as Hardin Craig sug- 
gested (p. 154). If Butler adapted an early draft to the realities of the Restoration, 
however, this is the kind of adjustment he would be likely to make in promoting 
the idea that all the name characters were obscure Roundheads. 

31In the later 1650’s Butler would not have represented Cavalierism by a dis- 
reputable figure like Crowdero. The fact that customarily the fiddler led off at village 
dances is certainly significant in interpreting Crowdero. The possibility of an 
allusion to Nero is strengthened by Butler’s known interest in Nero and Bucking- 
ham’s somewhat Nero-like role in English affairs during the 1620’s. The Puritan 
aversion to fiddles and fiddlers could make Crowdero only a perverse and ironic 
symbol of their incendiarism; but the fact that Crowdero could be thus interpreted 
illustrates the ambivalence if not the ambiguity of Butler’s symbols and shows how 
readily his intent could have been misunderstood by Restoration readers without 
assistance. 


82The parliamentary party called the Cavaliers “Dammes, because ‘God damn 
me’ was become a common curse, and as a byword among them,” Baxter reports in 
his Autobiography, p. 36. 


33Probably refers to plundering and living off the land. Both sides were guilty, 
the Royalists apparently more than the Roundheads as the war progressed. Gardiner 
mentions numerous instances of Royalist depredations (Civil War, I, 32, 45, 57, 59, 
66, 86, 107, 167, 366, 367; II, 182, 184, 302, 309), and of both sides in only one of 
these instances, i.e., at Powick Bridge (I, 32). Cromwell’s reputation for slaughter 
of human beings rivaled that of Goring and Rupert, but actually the war was not 
especially destructive in terms of human life. See Charles Firth, Oliver Cromwell 
and the Rule of the Puritans in England (London, 1947), p. 74. 
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as it culminated in Prince Rupert. The relation between Talgol 
and Magnano is antithetical and may have been intended to por- 
tray the factions into which the Royalists were divided.** But 
Magnano is more nearly the portrait of a person, Prince Rupert, 
than any of the others thus far. Butler describes Magnano as 
“Inventor” of “The Cannon, Blunderbuss, and Saker” (1.ii.355- 
356); and Rupert seems to have brought important mechanical 
innovations into English warfare from his experience under 
Gustavus Adolphus.” Magnano “cou’d transform himself in 
Colour,/ As like the Devil as a Collier” (Il. 349-350), whereas 
Rupert was widely held to be a wizard who practiced black 
magic.’ Magnano is more than a personal portrait, however, be- 
cause Rupert left England in 1646 and returned only with the 
Restoration. 

Trulla, the sixth of the bear-garden figures, and the only 
female, is a muscular kind of goddess with a deus ex machina role 
in burlesque. She apparently symbolizes the power of the resurgent 
spirit of loyalism that arose in the latter 1640’s after the military 
collapse of the king’s disorganized forces. It was a reaction that 


gained momentum, especially after the execution of the king in 
1649, until at length it produced the Restoration by the almost 
unanimous desire of the English people. Trulla’s love for Magnano 
gives him a romantic glow strongly suggesting the unmarried 
Rupert’s popularity with women at court. It also celebrates to 
some degree the selfless loyalty that raised him far above the 


34The Royalist forces were divided quite sharply into the prince’s friends and the 
prince’s enemies. Regarding the disunity that existed, see Gardiner, Civil War, I, 
195-196; II, 238-240; but see especially Eva Scott’s Rupert Prince Palatine (West- 
minster and New York, 1900), pp. 123-234. Rupert was a man of the finest personal 
and military qualities except for his German arrogance, and it is easy to share 
Butler’s obvious admiration for Magnano. 

85The saker was one of a relatively new series of small cannon introduced for 
their mobility in the seventeenth century and credited largely to Gustavus Adolphus. 
Rupert made numerous inventions, including an improved lock for firearms and a 
method of making hail shot, both of which may have reference to the blunderbuss, 
which H. B. C. Pollard says was not well known prior to the civil wars. It seems 
to have been an improvement of the wheel-lock gun invented in Nuremberg in 1515. 
As for the trumpet and kettledrum, which Magnano also “invented” (Il. 357-358), 
the latter came into Europe by way of Germany; and the best trumpets were made 
in Nuremberg. Putier’s narrative thus seems to reflect authentic but overstated facts 
about Rupert. 

36Known as “the Dutchland Devil” and “Prince Diable,” he had a dog Boye 
which came to be known among Roundheads as “Prince Rupert’s witch.” See Scott, 
pp. 79-81. Of his charmed life and dauntless courage, see pp. 62-64. 
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feuding generals whose disunity helped to weaken the king’s 
cause. 

The “upright Cerdon” is the seventh warrior in the procession. 
His “‘chiefest talent,” preaching, suggests the powerful pulpit 
oratory that won control of England for Presbyterianism as a 
political-religious force early in the 1640’s. It replaced the An- 
glican system with its synods. As the rise of the Independent 
power threatened the synods, however, Presbyterian radicalism 
froze to conservatism, and Butler could say of Cerdon: 


Fast Friend he was to Reformation, 
Until ’twas worn quite out of Fashion. (Il. 430-431) 


The years of resurgent loyalism brought the Presbyterian con- 
stitutionalists to the fore, and it is these loyalists whom Cerdon 
seems to represent particularly.” 

The description of the last of the warriors, Colon, involves as 
many personal allusions to Cromwell as the portrait of Magnano 
does to Prince Rupert. Significantly Colon is the last, just as the 


Independents, culminating in Cromwell, were the last force that 
became dominant during the years of rebellion.” In Cromwell 
this force became highly personalized. 

It is surprising at first that Colon should be the antagonist of 
Hudibras. Yet Cromwell, and the independency of which he was 
the focus, became the antagonist of parliament to an increasing 
degree after late 1644. Until 1648,“ he was as eager as the 
Presbyterian constitutionalists to save the king and the kingship, 
but the two forces were much in conflict on other matters. Because 
the increasing radicalism of the Independents became a major 
factor in strengthening the loyalist reaction, however, they in an 
ironic sense continued to fight for the kingship “the clean contrary 


37It was Cerdon who brought news of Bruin’s safety in [.iii.281-288. The Presby- 
terian Royalists were concerned more about saving the kingship than the king. 
See Gardiner, Civil War, TV, 99-100, 168-170. 

88Butler so designates them in III.ii.111-112: “The Independents (whose first 
Station/Was in the Reer of Reformation. . . . ” 

89From about the time of Cromwell’s collision with Manchester in parliament, 
which occurred in Nov. 1644. 

40The prayer meeting at which Cromwell resolved “to call Charles Stuart, that 
man of blood, to an account for the blood he had shed.” Gardiner, Civil War, IV, 
119-120. 
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way,” in words of a ballad of the 1640’s (Rump Songs, Pt. I, pp. 
149-151). 

The aptness of Butler’s allegory in its broad outlines is as 
striking as its characters. Hudibras (the Long Parliament) and 
Ralpho (its army) set out—hypocritically—to break up a bear- 
baiting, i.e., the baiting of the kingship (Bruin), which they are 
defending “the clean contrary way.” This action precipitates a 
battle, i.e., a civil war, outside the bear garden (London).“* The 
bearbaiting sounds like the attacks on the Presbyterian bear 
(synods) by Independent dogs in 1643 or 1644. (At this time 
the army was the instrument of parliament rather than the Inde- 
pendent master of England and parliament, which it became a 
few years later under Cromwell.) Butler uses “bear” rather 
loosely, however, to denote any kind of intolerant church rule 
as well as for the king in whom such rule had culminated before 
1641. 

The battle outside the bear garden begins when Hudibras levels 
his pistol at Talgol’s skull, but the gun fails to go off. To the 
Royalist view parliament was the aggressor, and parliamentary 
forces had been no more effective at first than a rusty pistol.” 
The bruises that Talgol administers while Hudibras is unsheath- 
ing his sword no doubt recapitulate allegorically such early de- 
feats as Chalgrove Field, Adwalton Moor, Lansdown, and Round- 
way Down. 

Hudibras then puts all his force into one huge blow, which 
Talgol avoids. This blow sounds like the mighty effort by which 
Essex, having raised the siege of Gloucester, attacked the Cava- 
liers at the first battle of Newbury in September 1643. The battle 
was indecisive because the Cavaliers withdrew during the night, 
avoiding the perhaps decisive blow Essex would have struck the 
next day. Historians testify that this campaign was indeed a 
crucial one.” 


41London was the stronghold of the rebellion as well as the headquarters of the 
king, and the early battles were fought close to London. 

42Battles ordinarily began with the discharge of artillery. 

*3Gardiner, Civil War, I, 197. It was Thomas May who said in The History of the 
Parliament of England (London, 1647), Bk. III, Ch. v, p. 91: “But bootlesse in 
probability had that labour proved [of digging trenches around London], and not 
timely enough to save London, if the King had marched thither instead of Glou- 
cester.” 
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Colon comes to the rescue of “his friend” Talgol. This act 
seemingly allegorizes the fact that later in 1643 Independent 
leaders joined with Royalists of the Peace Party against the 
Presbyterians. The Independents at this time wanted only peace 
and modified episcopacy. The ensuing Colon-Ralpho battle may 
denote the conflict that arose within the parliamentary army be- 
tween Independents and its pro-Presbyterian leaders. One dra- 
matic incident was Cromwell’s attack on Manchester, an army 
figure and a prominent Presbyterian. 

Magnano’s trick of putting a bur under the tail of Ralpho’s 
horse so that Ralpho is unhorsed may denote Waller’s plot of 
May 1643, by which London was to be delivered to the Cava- 
liers.“* May called this scheme “a Plot, which if not discovered, 
had quite ruined Parliament itself . . . ” (Bk. III, Ch. ii, p. 43). 
Or the trick may refer to the conspiracy of the Hothams (June 
1643), which in a similar way endangered the parliamentary 
cause in the North;** again, the trick may be a composite of both 
plots. Butler portrays Ralpho as unhorsed by the trick, substitut- 
ing what almost happened for what actually occurred. 

The fortuitous way in which Hudibras and Ralpho achieve a 
kind of victory in the first phase of the bear-garden battle well 
portrays an almost incredible fact. The Cavaliers at Marston 
Moor, committing the largest force of foot soldiers they had thus 
far employed, prevailed in the center. Meanwhile Fairfax’s 
Roundhead horsemen gave way before Goring’s Royalist cavalry 
on one flank. On the other wing, however, Cromwell triumphed 
over Rupert, and thus in this near-climactic contest, which the 
Cavaliers seemed to have won decisively, parliament was “lifted” 
by its foot (soldiers) to downfall but landed unhurt on the bear 
(1.ii.860-872).*° 

The bear’s flight follows immediately. He breaks loose from 
his cord (the constitution?) and charges through the thickest of 


44Gardiner, Civil War, I, 144-149. 
45Tbid., 161, 
46At this point the fortunes of parliament and, as it turned out, of the kingship, 
were more at stake than they had been before. This may be the reason for Butler’s 
interjecting the bear as victim and Hudibras as offender rather than the military 
. forces directly. See George Macaulay Trevelyan’s comment on the effects of this 
victory in England Under the Stuarts (New York and London, 1925), pp. 258-259. 
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his foes. The flight quite clearly allegorizes the subsequent en- 
counters and retreats of the king in the field and in negotiation 
as his prestige and power deteriorated. 

“Crowdero only kept the Field” (1.ii.912) though beaten and 
wounded. This seems to say that the Cavalier spirit outlasted its 
material resources. Hudibras is flat on the ground—no doubt sig- 
nifying the low prestige to which parliament had fallen in 1644. 
Ralpho, who had gone down too, now recovers himself. 

The second phase of the bear-garden battle, Canto III of Part 


I, begins with the pursuit of Bruin, who fought as “one, against 
a Multitude”: 


He rais’d himself to shew how tall 
His Person was above them all. (Il. 83-84) 


He “Fac’d the proud Foe, and fled, and fac’d” (1. 44) until he 
fell. Trulla and Cerdon by valiant fighting save him, not from 
bloody wounds, but from death.“ Trulla replaces the ring in his 
nose and leads him away to grassy seclusion. 

Orsin’s burlesque lament follows, dramatizing the attitude that 
led the Scots to fight for the king(ship) not only at Preston in 
1646 but at Worcester and Dunbar in 1649 and 1651. Signifi- 
cantly, after the lament, Orsin encounters and joins forces with 
Magnano, Talgol, Cerdon, and Colon. Together they search out 
Hudibras, who with Ralpho is resting and planning his approach 
to the widow, as parliament thought to do in 1647-1648 between 
Naseby and the second civil war. 

The second battle begins with Orsin hurling a relatively small 
stone at Ralpho—perhaps the threat of a Scottish invasion, which 
hung over England for more than a year.“ Soon Colon hurls a 
stone that almost unhorses Hudibras. This could be the clamor of 
Independents in 1647 for a new parliament or the expulsion of 
the eleven members on June 26, another act of violence toward 
parliament. It could be Pride’s Purge on December 6, 1648, if 


47Hardin Craig believed this was written before the trial of Charles I. It need 
not have been. The interpretation of Bruin offered in this article disposes of the 
difficulty. 

48Because battles ordinarily began with artillery fire, the stone, suggested by a 
passage in the Aeneid (I, 101), would be something less than war, yet suggestive 
of outright warfare. 
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Butler’s chronology is confused or the stone is a composite of 
two or three related events. 

Colon’s stone leaves Hudibras like a dying goose ready to 
embrace his fate, as the Long Parliament was resigned in prin- 
ciple in 1647 to the dissolution that Cromwell and the Independ- 
ents had demanded.” At this point Hudibras in alarm or despera- 
tion pulls the “tricker” of his cocked pistol, which goes off, pierc- 
ing Talgol’s gaberdine and lodging in Magnano’s habergeon. 
Magnano falls, yelling, “Murther, murther, murther,” and the 
others are “startled” (1.iii.529-544). This incident sounds like 
the trial (1648) and execution (1649) of the king, which came 
ostensibly by the initiative of parliament. It hurt the Magnano 
and Talgol factions more than the Presbyterian constitutionalists, 
who wanted to retain the kingship but not necessarily to restore 
Charles I. Magnano’s injury significantly proved not so serious as 
it at first appeared. 

Ralpho now recovers and restores the arms of Hudibras just 
as the army recovered itself and prolonged its usefulness to par- 
liament after parliament tried to disband it in 1647. The difficulty 
Ralpho has in getting back on his horse may refer to the Leveller 
agitations and the problems they created; or his difficulty may 
denote the precarious position of the army until Cromwell could 
retrieve his siege train from the Severn and come to Lambert’s 
aid against Hamilton’s 10,500 Scots in July of 1648." 

While Hudibras is struggling to remount (and having difficulty 
because of his heavy rump), Ralpho gets back on his horse just 
as Orsin attacks “like to a Thunderbolt” (1. 639). “That terrible 
stroke” is the phrase that Trevelyan applies to the second civil 
war when Hamilton invaded England and several armies totaling 
about 24,000 men converged near Preston, only to be defeated 
by Cromwell with a much smaller force.” If Orsin’s attack is 
Preston and Hudibras’ pistol shot alludes to the execution of the 


49Under the terms of The Declaration of the Army of June 15. See Gardiner, Civil 
War, III, 293-295. 


5°Including the Agreement of the People, Heads of Proposals, and other protesta- 
tions. 


51Gardiner, Civil War, IV, 167. 
52Trevelyan, England Under the Stuarts, p. 288. 
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king, Butler’s chronology is awry, but his allegorical intent seems 
clear enough.” 

Cerdon now hits a remounted Hudibras “With sturdy Trun- 
cheon, thwart his Arm” (1. 667). This act suggests the obstructive- 
ness of the Presbyterian Royalists, who at this time controlled 
London to a large degree and fomented numerous uprisings, 
ever encouraging the Scots to intervene. The effect on Scottish 
plans and English plotters was alike adverse, for these plots 
operated to strengthen the position of the army and parliament. 
Thus, Orsin, rushing at Hudibras from the other side, collides 
with Cerdon, laying him low. 

Hudibras is about to rush at Orsin, who is helping Cerdon, 
but turns to back Ralpho and proclaims them conquerors again 
when Trulla swiftly intervenes to overwhelm both. The second 
brief chance that she gives Hudibras’ makes it appear that 
Butler impetuously skipped the eleven years of the interregnum, 
as though they had not existed, in order to portray the ultimate 
downfall of the restored Long Parliament and its armies.” 

The immediate release of Crowdero also indicates that Part I 
is a completed account of the rebellion and that Part II, which 
seems to continue the narrative, actually goes back to the late 
1640’s or early 1650’s to elaborate the romantic aspect of the 
Long Parliament’s courtship of the widow England, with her 
jointure of church livings, which the Long Parliament wanted 
to control. 

Part II seems to be concerned, not with the politics or battles 
of the rebellion, but with parliament’s opportunities to prove its 
integrity and sincerity. Thus, Hudibras, released by the widow 
and given a chance to prove his faithfulness, tries to induce 
Ralpho to take the penitential flogging. The two consult Sidrophel. 
They quarrel, and Ralpho betrays Hudibras to the widow. The 
allegory after Part I is simpler and more general, as Part II of 
Gulliver’s Travels is much less esoteric than Part I. 


53Dunbar and Worcester seem to lie beyond the scope of Part I. 


54As the Long Parliament, with Presbyterians readmitted, had a second chance 
in 1660. 


55Jt may be that Butler’s early draft broke off about 1650 and that he rather 
hastily supplied this ending after 1660 when he prepared Part I for publication. 
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Part III carries the narrative to a kind of climax in the goblin 
masquerade, which almost certainly portrays the burning of the 
Rumps on February 11, 1660,” or the trial of the regicides the 
same year (possibly both, for Butler was fond of composites). 
The final rejection of the Long Parliament’s courtship of England 
is a logical place for both the martial and the romantic phases 
to end, with the legal action by Hudibras as a half-symbolic 
epilogue. 

The impressive fact about analyzing Part I of Hudibras as an 
allegory of forces rather than of persons or qualities is that it 
makes excellent sense. The order in which the name characters 
are presented in the procession is very much the order in which 
the corresponding forces emerged with decisive effects historically ; 
and the correspondences between the characters thus interpreted 
and their actions in the story are surprisingly close. Such an in- 
terpretation of Hudibras gives rather convincing evidence that 
allegory was intended, for it makes even the actions in the bear 
garden quite intelligible allegorically. It is at the same time an 
interpretation that does justice to Butler’s historical insight and 
perspective as disclosed in his prose writings. 


56See Pepys’s Diary for that date. 








From Tahiti to Chartres: 
The Henry Adams-John La Farge 
Friendship 


By Ira N. Haywarp 


-N THE INTRODUCTION to his edition of Henry Adams’ Tahiti, 

Robert E. Spiller mentions the first edition of the work, pri- 

vately printed in 1893. Of the rarity of this edition Mr. Spiller 
writes, 


The first edition, the Memoirs of Marau Taaroa, Last Queen of Tahiti, 
was thus published “ultrissimo privately” in that year, and only two copies 
seem now to exist, both of them in the Adams Collection in the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. Probably Tati Salmon and Marau herself were 
the sole recipients. One of the known copies has in it corrections and a 
few manuscript pages in a hand other than Adams’s, perhaps Tati’s, cer- 


tainly that of a member of the Salmon family, for no one else knew the 
facts." 


No record seems to be available of the exact number of copies 
of the Memoirs that Adams had printed, but Mr. Spiller’s con- 
jecture as to the disposition made of them is dubious in view 
of Adams’ frequent practice with his books, whether publicly or 
privately printed. It was his custom—sometimes with a deceptive 
air of mock humility, more often with a sincere desire for helpful 
criticism—to send prepublication copies of his books to his 
friends, sometimes in both America and Great Britain. Thus, as 
Harold Dean Cater relates, six copies of a tentative volume of 
his History of the United States during the Administrations of 
Jefferson and Madison were printed and privately sent to friends 
before publication, and forty copies of the later Education were 
similarly distributed.’ 

Mr. Spiller seems to have based his conjecture on Adams’ letter 
to his English friend Charles Milnes Gaskell from which he draws 
the quoted phrase in the above passage. Adams tells Gaskell “. . . 


1Henry Adams, Tahiti, Memoirs of Arii Taimai . . . , ed. with introd. Robert E. 
Spiller (New York, 1947), p. iv. 


2Henry Adams and his Friends, comp. with a biographical introd. Harold Dean 
Cater (Boston, 1947), pp. liii-liv, lxxxix. Hereafter referred to as Friends. 
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the Memoirs of Marau belong to her, and have gone to Tahiti for 
correction.”* There is no indication, however, that others were 
not to receive copies, and he promised one to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cameron, to whom he wrote from Tahiti giving details of the 
compilation and first drafts of the materials collected there for 
the book.* Since the publication of his edition, Mr. Spiller has 
learned that other copies were distributed. Robert A. Hume, after 
mentioning the two copies in the Massachusetts Historical Society 
collection, cites Spiller as authority for the statement “that other 
copies of the first edition, of which probably ten were printed, are 
now in private hands.” 

In view of the circumstances under which it was conceived and 
begun, it would have been surprising if a copy of this book, still 
probably the rarest of Adams first editions, had not been pre- 
sented to John La Farge, the author’s artist friend, whose reactions 
to this particular work Adams would have valued especially, 
since he “knew the facts” as well as Adams himself. A copy in 
the Henry Adams collection at the Huntington Library shows that 
this was done. La Farge had gone with Adams on his South Seas 
travels, as he had gone with him four years earlier to Japan, and 
was to publish in magazine articles and two illustrated volumes his 
own reminiscences of their Japanese and South Seas travels. On 
the front flyleaf of the Huntington Library copy of the Memoirs 
in Adams’ unmistakable chirography is the inscription, “To Ter- 
aitua with the homage of Tauraatuaiamo—November, 1894.’” 

The Library purchased its copy from the Walpole Galleries at 
a book auction held March 25, 1924. The catalogue announcing 
the sale mentions the inscription but says nothing of the fact that 
the handwriting is Adams’ or that the names of the giver and the 
receiver are the Tahitian names of Adams and La Farge respec- 

8Letters of Henry Adams (1892-1918), ed. Worthington Chauncey Ford (Boston, 


1938), p. 35. Referred to hereafter as Letters, Il. The first volume, Letters . . 
(1858-1891) (1930), will be referred to as Letters, I. 

4Letters, I, 488. 

5Runaway Star (Ithaca, 1951), p. 123n. 

6The distinctive character of Adams’ handwriting has probably been best described 
by Mrs, Mabel Hooper La Farge, Adams’ niece and wife of La Farge’s son, Bancel: 
“One could not forget that handwriting. Each letter seemed to be carved rather than 
written, and the effect of the whole page was that of an interlacing Byzantine design, 


but perfectly clear to read.” Letters to a Niece and Prayer to the Virgin of Chartres 
(Boston, 1920), pp. 7-8. 
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tively. This is rather strange in view of the growing interest in 
Adams at the time, since an attached letter to be examined later 
makes it clear that the copy had belonged to La Farge.’ Adams’ 
Tahitian name had appeared in La Farge’s writings as early as 


1904.° 

The full details of the ceremonial adoption of Adams and La 
Farge into the distinguished clan of the Tevas by the old chiefess, 
Arii Taimai, mother of Queen Marau, and the accompanying be- 
stowal upon them of Tahitian names are also given in the artist’s 
posthumously published Reminiscences of the South Seas: 


[The Salmon family] is a remarkable family and a princely one. When 
you read the next few lines you will say that I am prejudiced about my 
own people, and anxious to have you admire them also; but I don’t care, 
I am glad to have such relations. For, a little before her departure, the 
old lady sent word that she wished to see us; and when we had come to 
sit beside her, she told us that she had decided to confer family names 
upon us, choosing the names which had given the power and to which 
belonged the ruling chief. Consequently Atamo [Adams] takes the name 
of Tauraatua, chief of Amo, meaning Bird Perch of God, and I of 
Teraaitua, Captain of that ilk, meaning Prince of the Deep. The old 
lady said all this with great sweetness and majesty and we were greatly 
touched by the compliment.® 


Adams’ own account of the incident was not made public until 
the appearance of the first volume of his Letters, twelve years after 
his death. The hospitality extended to the travelers by Tati Salmon, 
half-caste son of Arii Taimai and brother of the queen, is described 
at length in a number of letters written from Tahiti, and Adams 
gives his own Tahitian name in three of these now in print. Writing 
to Mrs. Cameron, March 16, 1891, he describes, in terms almost 


7THume, p. 32, quotes from this letter, which he mistakenly suggests was sent “to 
(Bancel?) La Farge.” Strangely, however, in his reference to known copies of the 
Memoirs cited above, he makes no mention of the Huntington Library copy, to the 
back flyleaf of which the letter is attached. One of the copies of the more widely 
distributed second edition is also in the Huntington Library. 

8Describing a Fiji kava ceremony La Farge writes: “For the first time since 
Mataafa’s visit to us in Samoa, I saw the use of the great chief’s cup. The governor's 
herald handed him his own cup, into which the kava-bearer poured a part, and upon 
the governor's drinking and throwing: down his bowl, a groan of approval came from 
the crowd before us; the same for the captain of the English ship .. . the same 
for Tauratua and myself.” La Farge’s note to “Tauratua”: “The South Sea name 
of my companion, Mr. Henry Adams.” “A Fiji Festival,” Century, LXVII (1904), 
518-519. 


®(New York, 1912), p. 320. 
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identical with those used by La Farge, the ceremony in which the 
old grandmother, or Hinari, as the family called her, 

made me a little formal speech in native words, which of course I did 
not understand, and which Marau, who was in the secret, instantly trans- 
lated, The speech was, I believe, the proper, traditional and formal act 
of investiture, and conferred on me the hereditary family name of Taura- 
atua, with the lands, rights and privileges attached to it . . . after 
which she turned to La Farge and repeated the same form to him, con- 
ferring on him another name, also real and hereditary.’° 


Further on in the same letter he writes, “so I am now Taura-atua 
and Ori-a-ori;* a member of both outer and inner Tevas and a 
close relation of Tati himself. La Farge also is Teva by double 
adoption, and I suppose we are both brothers of Mrs. [Robert 
Louis| Stevenson.” 

In a letter to Mabel Hooper dated May 6, Adams mentions the 
naming again, this time in the mood of playful banter which he 
usually assumed at this time in letters to his niece, then a girl of 
fifteen. “La Farge and I have been given two native names apiece. 
One of my names is Ori a Ori,—Ori son of Ori; the other is Taura- 
atua. Taura-atua is a great name, a sort of high title, like Prince 
of Tom Thumb or Lilliput.” 

La Farge’s Tahitian name appears in only one of the letters so 
far published. In a letter to Mrs. Cameron dated June 4, describ- 
ing their departure from Tahiti, Adams writes, “So Taura-atua 
and Terai-tua y Amo drove away from the home of their nobility, 
and left forever the scenes where they had been great warriors and 
splendid lovers.”””* It will be observed that in the inscription of the 
Memoirs the hyphenation does not occur, and that the suffix -iamo 


10L etters, I, 480. 


11This part of his name Adams took lightly, referring to it in another letter to 
Mrs. Cameron as “only a nickname,” bestowed without proper authority by a native 
friend who then took Adams’ island name, Atamu. Letters, I, 474. 

12Friends, p. 245. 


132, etters, I, 489. Adams seems to have reference here to one of the legends later 
related in his book, involving an early tribal chief whose namesake he became: “Now 
that I am on the subject of family poetry, I must give here another song which was 
made by Taura atua i amo, and is still a favorite with the Tevas, the more because 
it is a love-song. . . . The young chief was in love with a girl of lower rank, who 
lived at the Ruaroa, a cluster of houses near the beach. . . . The messenger, called 
the bird Uriri, had ... brought the order for him to return to Papara. The song 
begins by repeating the message, and closes by a verse in which the lover, who 
is obliged to leave his mistress, pushes aside the leaves to catch sight of her bathing 
on the beach.” Memoirs of Marau Taaroa, pp. 44-45. 
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is attached to Adams’ name, whereas in the letter La Farge’s name 
is followed by y amo. Otherwise the identity of the names is 
obvious.” 

Of almost equal interest with the author’s inscription is the type- 
written letter to La Farge from W. Hallett Phillips which is at- 
tached to the Huntington Library copy. The author’s intention in 
sending out this advance copy is indicated by the italicized word 
in the second sentence which is underscored in ink in the original, 
apparently by Mr. Phillips. The letter seems to imply that La 
Farge had either been asked for advice on paper and typography 
for the second edition as he had been previously on the History,” 
or that he had been asked to direct the printing himself in Adams’ 
absence. The full text is as follows: 


603 Louisiana Ave., 

Washington, D, C. 

July 13th, 1896, 
Dear Mr. La Farge, 

The Memoirs of Marau were printed here by the firm of Judd and 
Detweiler. But such print was only intended by the historian as proof, 
and when the work is complete, he intends to print it in a manner suitable 
to the dignity of the memoirs of a Queen. Let me beg of you not to use 
glazed paper. Have you consulted DeVinne & Co., printers in your city? 
They no doubt would furnish you with the paper which would be suitable. 
It seems to me a soft linen paper would be the thing wanted. I think the 
historian contemplates using a hand-made paper with old fashioned type 
such as was used in the quarto volume of the old books of travel. Word 
from him was received last week. He seems to be well and unhappy. Hope 
your father has entirely recovered his health. 


Yours truly, 


W. Hallett Phillips 


Phillips, a Washington lawyer and author of legal treatises, 
was one of Adams’ younger friends, a member of a trio whom he 


14] am indebted to my colleague, Dr. Kenneth R. Stevens, former president of the 
Tahitian Mission of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, for the follow- 
ing explanation: “Now when you get the hame of “‘Tauraatuaimo,’ there is definitely 
a contraction which would read, ‘Taura-atua of the district (geographical region) 
of Amo.’ The letter ‘y’ is not formal in the Tahitian language and would automatically 
become an ‘i’, meaning ‘of’ with reference to a place that is mentioned.” From the 
fact that Adams attaches the suffix to his own name in the inscription and to La 
Farge’s in the letter, it is obvious that their titles assign both to the same region, 
as La Farge’s account of the ceremony seems to imply. 

15Friends, p. lv. 
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used to call “my three lunatics.”"* The letters, which frequently 
refer to Phillips as “Willy,” show that he was a favorite vacation- 
ing companion, accompanying Adams on trips to the South, to 
Cuba, to the Chicago World’s Fair, and to Yellowstone Park. Of 
the latter experience Adams writes in the Education, “Hallett 
Phillips himself, who managed the party, loved to play Indian 
hunter without hunting so much as a field-mouse.”*’ Their com- 
panionship seems to have been both lively and congenial, and 
Phillips’ death in a boating accident less than a year after the 
date of his letter to La Farge was to Adams another of those 
personal losses which, beginning with the death of his sister from 
tetanus in Rome in 1870, reached their grim climax in his wife’s 
suicide fifteen years later. In one of his letters to Mabel Hooper 
La Farge, Adams refers to Phillips’ death as “one of those many- 
sided blows of which one is long in measuring the consequences.” 
Writing to William Woodville Rockhill a month later, he offers 
to assist financially in the settlement of Phillips’ estate.” 

The Huntington Library copy of the Memoirs of Marau Taaroa 
thus throws an interesting side light on the close-knit circle of 
friendships that constitute one of the most appealing aspects of 
the life of Henry Adams. Of special interest and significance to 
his later career is its reminder of the friendship of the then rela- 
tively obscure historian with one of the most celebrated artists of 
his day. Throughout their Oriental and South Seas travels Adams’ 
feeling for La Farge was always one of sincere, affectionate def- 
erence. As observer and writer on the things they saw, no less 
than as a painter of island scenes and native life, he deferred to 
his companion as the one best able to capture the color and at- 
mosphere of Japan and the South Seas. 

He writes to Mrs. Cameron of a small gathering at Vaile, 
Samoa, where with La Farge and Robert Louis Stevenson he had 
listened to native legends told by Mata-afa, deposed island king: 
“T thought then that we were rather an interesting company, as 


the world goes. Mata-afa may fairly rank as one of the heroic 
16}bid., p. Ixxi. 


17The Education of Henry Adams: An Autobiography (Boston, 1918), p. 350. Here- 
after referred to as Education. 


18Friends, p. 407. 
19]bid., pp. 413-414. 
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figures of our times. Stevenson is a person sufficiently known to 
fame; and La Farge will probably not be less well known a 
hundred years hence than now.” The implied disparagement of 
himself in this passage as compared with his friend was entirely 
sincere. Repeatedly in his correspondence he expresses his delight 
in La Farge’s mastery of color and form, and his admiration for 
the untiring efforts of the artist to capture in his water colors the 
elusive play of light and shade on reef, beach, jungle, and 
volcanic peak. 

He has taught me to feel the subtleness and endless variety of charm in 
the color and light of every hour in the tropical island’s day and night. 
I get gently intoxicated on the soft violets and strong blues, the masses of 
purple and the broad bands of orange and green in the sunsets, as I used 


to griser myself on absinthe on the summer evenings in the Palais Royal 
before dining at Véfour’s, thirty years ago.”" 


Gradually from his friend’s patient tutelage Adams was able to 
get the feel of art, aware though he was that his natural limitations 
would never permit him the satisfaction of actual artistic creation. 
I go on, trying every day to make pictures, and every day learning, as 
one does in a new language, a word or two more, just to show that the 
thing is laughable. Still, I have learned enough, from La Farge’s instruc- 
tion, to make me look at painting rather from the inside, and see a good 
many things about a picture that I only felt before.” 


But it was not only as an artist that La Farge commanded 
Adams’ respect. His unerring judgment of character was a source 
of constant wonder. 


After all the extreme intimacy of my long acquaintance with La Farge, 
I am always more and more astonished at the accuracy of his judgment. 
I knew how fine it was, and how keen, but the infernal triumph of the 
man is his correctness. I never have managed to catch him in an error. 
His judgment of men and women is as unfailing as his judgment of a 
picture, and he understands a Polynesian quite as well as he does a New 
Yorker.”* 


The publication of La Farge’s notes on the South Seas seems 
to have been discussed with Adams after their return, as indicated 


20Letters, I, 450-451. 
21[bid., 414. 
22Tbid., 477. 
23] bid., 453. 
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by one of Adams’ letters to Elizabeth Cameron. From Paris, De- 
cember 31, 1897, he writes expressing relief for information that 
La Farge’s health, never robust, had not incapacitated him for 
further work. He adds, 


As for his South Sea notes, I once offered to print privately a volume of 
them with his illustrations. . . . He should know that I kept no notes of 
any sort, and that, except the letters I wrote home, there is no record at 
all of my part of the journey. In fact, I want none, and should destroy 
any that I had; for I can imagine few things more incongruous than my 
poor Bostonian, Harvard College, matter-of-fact Ego, jammed between 
the South Seas and John La Farge. I felt the absurdity of it then, and 


I feel it worse now, so that nothing would induce me to touch anything 
he wrote about it.** 


Adams seems, in short, to have found in La Farge the perfect 
complement to his own temperament, and at the same time the 
perfect counterweight to what he early recognized as his own 
cultural limitations. On the narrowness of the aesthetic side of 
his cultural background, nothing he wrote is more revealing than 


his account of his first awareness of music during his early student 
days in Berlin. Though he had frankly told his American friends 
that Beethoven bored him (“He supposed that, except musicians, 
every one thought Beethoven a bore, as every one except mathe- 
maticians thought mathematics a bore”), he had gone with them 
two or three afternoons a week to music halls to drink German 
beer and smoke German tobacco “While an orchestra played 
dull music.” He went, he adds, “for the sake of the company, 
but with no pretence of enjoyment,” until, 


Sitting thus at his beer-table, mentally impassive, he was one day sur- 
prised to notice that his mind followed the movement of a Sinfonie, He 
could not have been more astonished had he suddenly read a new lan- 
guage. Among the marvels of education, this was the most marvellous. A 
prison-wall that barred his senses on one great side of life, suddenly fell, 
of its own accord, without so much as his knowing when it happened 

. a new sense burst out like a flower in his life, so superior to the 
old senses, so bewildering, so astonished at its own existence, that he 
could not credit it, and watched it as something apart, accidental, and not 
to be trusted.”° 


247 etters, II, 139. 
25Education, pp. 80-81. 
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A letter to his brother Charles, written at about the time of 
this experience, reveals the dawning of a similar interest in art, 
but shows at the same time a young man torn between a career as 
a lawyer, eventually leading to politics, and the life of an ex- 
patriate man of the world on a “thousand a year.” The swift 
turn in the family fortunes that plunged Henry into the thick of 
secession and Civil War politics as secretary to his father, first 
in Washington and later in the American embassy in London, put 
an abrupt period to the young man’s dilettante inclinations toward 
what he called “the Epicurean philosophy.” It was not until his 
wife’s suicide brought to a similar abrupt close his career as 
teacher, publicist, and historian that he allowed himself to in- 
dulge his latent artistic inclinations. This he began, as we have 
seen, in Japan and the South Seas under the tutelage of John 
La Farge. 

In the painter, Adams found a companionship of precisely the 
kind that he was always to find most stimulating. On his return 
from Japan he wrote to Gaskell, “I took with me a well-known 
New York artist, John La Farge, an old acquaintance, and a very 
unusual man, who stands far away at the head of American art, 
but who interests me more as a companion than as a painter, for 
he kept me always amused and active.”” Their friendship seems 
to have been one of those mutually stimulating attachments that 
have developed frequently in history between men of superior 
minds. One of La Farge’s letters, written from Japan and later 
published, contains an appraisal which Adams’ later career was 
to confirm. 


My dreams of making an analysis and memoranda of these architectural 
treasurers of Japan were started, as many resolutions of work are, by the 
talk of my companion, his analysis of the theme of their architecture, and 
my feeling of a sort of desire to rival him on a ground of fair competi- 
tion. But I do not think that I could grasp a subject in such a clear and 
dispassionate and masterly way, with such natural reference to the past 
and its implied comparisons, for A[dams]’s historic sense amounts to 
poetry, and his deductions and remarks always set my mind sailing into 
new channels,”* 


26 etters, I, 5. 
27Tbid., p. 382. 
28An Artist’s Letters from Japan (New York, 1903), p. 25. The book is dedicated 
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The artist’s shrewdness as a judge of character, to which, as we 
have seen, the historian was to pay tribute in their later travels, 
is nowhere more clearly shown than in his perception of the para- 
dox that Adams, whose scrupulously documented nine-volume 
History was then in process of final revision, was at heart a poet, 
capable in his “Prayer to the Virgin of Chartres” of blending 
symbolic insight into the dilemmas of the modern mind with the 
religious fervor of the twelfth century. 

Still later Adams in turn was to pay the artist one of the most 
sincere tributes that he permitted himself in his old age to pay 
to any of his friends: 


Of all the men who had deeply affected their friends since 1850 John La 
Farge was certainly the foremost, and for Henry Adams, who had sat 
at his feet since 1872, the question how much he owed to La Farge could 
be answered only by admitting that he had no standard to measure it by. 
Of all his friends La Farge alone owned a mind complex enough to 
contrast against the commonplaces of American uniformity, and in the 
process had vastly perplexed most Americans who came in contact with 
it.”® 

Henry Adams’ admiration for John La Farge had begun, as 
this passage shows, long before their travels in the Orient and 
the South Seas. Nor did their mutually stimulating companionship 
end with their return. It was La Farge under whose guidance 
Adams, in his own words, “entered the practice of his final pro- 
fession.” As Mabel Hooper La Farge writes, “[In the South 
Seas] A new world of perceptions opened out to him; and with 
his companion as a constant guide, the education of the senses 





“To Henry Adams, Esgq.,” in a letter, the original manuscript of which is in the 
Huntington Library collection of La Farge’s letters. The dedication reads in part: 

“Without you I should not have seen the place, without you I should not have 
seen the things of which these notes were impressions. If anything worth repeating 
has been said by me in these letters, it has probably come from you . . . perhaps 
even in the way of contradiction. .. . 

“If only we had found Nirvana,—but he was right who warned us that we were 
late in this season of the world.” 

The last sentence refers to an incident related by Adams himself in a letter to 
John Hay dated San Francisco, June 11, 1886: 

“At Omaha a young reporter got the better of us; for when in reply to his inquiry 
as to our purpose in visiting Japan, La Farge beamed through his spectacles the 
answer that we were in search of Nirvana, the youth looked up like a meteor, and 
rejoined: ‘It’s out of season!’” Letters, I, 366. 


29Fducation, p. 369. 
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began, that led him finally to his appreciation of twelfth-century 
glass, and the crossing of the chasm that divides the Anglo-Saxon 
mentality from the Latin.” 

What seem to have been Adams’ first steps toward “his final 
profession” began with a motor trip through northern France in 
September 1895, just four years after his return from the South 
Seas. To Mrs. La Farge he described the experience: 


About Mont Saint Michel I can say little because it is too big. It is the 
Church Militant, but if Coutances expressed the last—or first—word of 
Religion, as an emotion of self-abasement, Mont Saint Michel lifted one 
up to a sort of Sir Galahad in its mixture of sword and cross. . . . The 
Saint Michael of the Mount is as big as Orion and his sword must be as 
high as Sirius, if Sirius in these days has any Faith, which may be 
doubted. . . . So we bade goodbye to Sir Galahad Saint Michael, on 
Monday, with the proud thought that we could smash him with one 
cannon-ball, or the gold resources of a single Wall Street Bank .. . 
last of all, two long hours at Chartres on a lovely summer afternoon, with 
the sun flaming behind Saint Anne, David, Solomon, Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the rest, in the great windows of the north transept. . . . Of course 
I studied the windows, if only for La Farge’s sake, and tried to under- 
stand their makers. On the whole, as a combination of high merits, 
religious and spiritual; artistic, as architecture; technical, as engineering; 
for color, form, and thought; for elevation of idea and successful sub- 
ordination of detail; I suppose Chartres is now the finest thing in the 
world.” 


The last sentence is almost a paraphrase of what La Farge had 
written two years before in the more technical terminology of the 
artist-artisan: 


the older stained-glass windows, such for example as the glorious west 
windows of Chartres, have what may be called a frankness and sureness 
of expression that would make them recognized at once were we to see 
them transposed to modern buildings. All the principles of work in glass 
windows are stated there, though in an archaic form. A clear under- 
standing or apprehension of the difficulties of color radiation and its 
effects from one color upon another; the opposing or harmonizing effect 
of the use of complementary colors and design arising from an adjust- 
ment to these difficulties, — these points, which are all that is in the 
art of glass, can be seen stated there as in a grammar." 


80Letters to a Niece, pp. 10-11. 
31Tbid., pp. 80-82. 
82The American Art of Glass (New York, 1893), pp. 3-4. 
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But this grammar of medieval glass and the architecture of 
which it was a part was not to be mastered in a two-hour stop on 
a motor tour of fin de siécle Normandy. It was to require a patient 
apprenticeship and to involve an immersion in medieval thought 
and art for which the retired Harvard professor of 1895 was, by 
his own account, little better prepared than the young Harvard 
graduate of 1858 had been for the enjoyment of Beethoven. It 
was, as he was aware, by a stroke of rare good fortune that just 
after “by way of a summer school, he began a methodical survey 
—a triangulation—of the twelfth century” in Paris in 1899, “His 
solitude was broken in November by the chance arrival of John 
La Farge.” 

Besides being a pioneer in the modern scientific study of color, 
La Farge was one of the acknowledged masters of the art of 
stained glass. His window done for Memorial Hall at Harvard 
had been shown at the Paris Exposition of 1899, where La Farge 
was awarded the medal of the Legion of Honor. With the award 
came this tribute from the jury: 


His work cannot be fully gauged here, where a single window represents 
a name the most celebrated and widely known in our Sister Republic. He 
is the great innovator, the inventor of opaline glass. He has created in 
all its details an art unknown before, an entirely new industry, and in a 
country without tradition he will begin one followed by thousands 
of pupils filled with the same respect for him that we have ourselves for 
our own masters. To share in this respect is the highest praise that we 
can give to this great artist.** 


The French jury could hardly have been expected to foresee 
the revolution in American taste and thought that was to send La 
Farge’s star into such complete eclipse that today, less than fifty 
years after his death, he is seldom mentioned in artistic circles. 
His standing among contemporary artists, however, was attested 
at the time by tributes from leading artists and art critics. Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr. wrote, 


He restored to dignity among us the art of mural decoration; he invented 
a new and beautiful technique for stained glass. . . . As an arbiter, only 


88Education, p. 369. 


Quoted by Royal Cortissoz in his John La Farge, a Memoir and a Study (Boston, 
1911), p. 184. 
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Charles Eliot Norton rivaled him, and Mr, La Farge had the advantage 
of direct and guiding companionship with many of our best artists. 
Himself a near inheritor of the finest intellectualism of France, acquainted 
with artists and critics from Paris to Tokio, widely read in the classics of 
the East and West, an observer of cosmopolitan and of savage man—he 
represented to us a kind of universality of taste and worldly wisdom and 
was the living link between America, prone to forget its own yesterdays, 
and all the great past.*® 


Once more, as when he had begun his dabbling in water colors 
en route to the South $eas, Adams assumed toward La Farge the 
attitude of humble apprenticeship. 


With the relative value of La Farge’s glass in the history of glass- 
decoration, Adams was too ignorant to meddle, and as a rule artists were 
if possible more ignorant than he; but whatever it was, it led him back 
to the twelfth century and to Chartres where La Farge not only felt at 
home, but felt a sort of ownership. No other American had a right there, 
unless he too were a member of the Church and worked in glass. Adams 
himself was an interloper, but long habit led La Farge to resign himself 
to Adams as one who meant well, though deplorably Bostonian; while 
Adams, though near sixty years old before he knew anything either of 
glass or of Chartres, asked no better than to learn, and only La Farge 
could help him, for he knew enough at least to see that La Farge alone 
could use glass like a thirteenth-century artist.*° 


From this apprenticeship and its attendant discipline in the 
religious and philosophical thought of the Middle Ages, Adams 
was to move on to the position of authority in the field of medieval 
architecture that was to induce the American Institute of Archi- 
tects to ask “the distinguished privilege of arranging for the pub- 
lication of an edition [of Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres| under 


its own imprimatur.” 


But in Adams the artist never quite superseded the rationalist, 
and he was drawn to La Farge because he sensed in the artist’s 
intuitive approach to truth a more profound awareness than he 
himself could hope to attain. In his memoirs he wrote, 


Constantly he [La Farge] repulsed argument: “Adams, you reason too 
much!” was one of his standing reproaches even in the mild discussion 


35“John La Farge, an Appreciation,” The World’s Work, XXI (1911), 14,085. 
36Education, p. 371. 


87Ralph Adams Cram, introd. to Adams’ Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres (Boston, 
1913), p. v. 
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of rice and mangoes in the warm night of Tahiti dinners. He should have 
blamed Adams for being born in Boston. The mind resorts to reason for 
want of training, and Adams had never met a perfectly trained mind.** 


Their temperamental differences he stated more baldly in a 
letter to Royal Cortissoz, written after La Farge’s death when 
Cortissoz was gathering the materials later brought together in his 
definitive biography of the artist: 


I am such a matter-of-fact sort of person that I never could try to ap- 
proach La Farge from his own side. He had to come over to mine. Yet 
he, like most considerable artists, worked so much more intuitively than 
intellectually that he could not have taught me much, had he tried; be- 
cause I could only work intellectually. For that reason I thought I could 
follow him best in his glass, where his effects were strong and broad.*® 


Here as elsewhere, however, Adams’ self-disparagement should 
not be taken too seriously. For despite (or it may be because) of 
the differences which made La Farge, as Adams says in the same 
letter, “not easy to live with,” we have seen that he did learn much 
from his friend’s long and patient tutelage. 

It was characteristic of Adams that he should never have for- 
gotten this final debt to his artist friend. By a singular coinci- 
dence, in purchasing the La Farge copy of the Memoirs of Marau 
Taaroa the Huntington Library brought together two of the pri- 
vately printed volumes presented by Adams to John La Farge. 
In October 1923, just a little over a year before it obtained the 
Memoirs, the Library bought from a Boston bookstore a copy of 
Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres bearing on its front flyleaf the 
inscription, again in Adams’ unmistakable hand, “To John La 
Farge / his pupil H. A. / Jany: 1, 1905.” 


38Fducation, p. 370. 
89Cortissoz, p. 212. See also Letters, II, 559. 
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“Die of a rose”: Essay on Man, I, 199-200 


N the preface to his edition of the poems of Lady Winchilsea 
(London, 1928) John Middleton Murry suggested that Pope’s 
famous line, “Die of a rose in aromatic pain,” is not merely an 
adaptation of Lady Winchilsea’s conceit in her Pindaric ode 
The Spleen: 
Now the jonquil o’ercomes the feeble brain; 
We faint beneath the aromatic pain,’ 
but is also a possibly unconscious memory of another passage in 
the same poem: 
Nor will in fading silks compose 
Faintly the inimitable rose; 
and that Pope substituted the rose for the jonquil because “faint” 
and “faintly” brought the two passages together in his memory. 

It is likely, however, that Pope recalled more consciously a 
different complex of ideas. The couplet to which this line belongs 
contains a very precise scientific concept. 

Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain. 

In an article, “Effluvia, the History of a Metaphor,” Gordon 
Keith Chalmers quotes Pope’s couplet as an instance of the pre- 
cise use of the word “effluvia” in poetry.” We have recently begun 
to recognize the fact that eighteenth-century poets used scientific 
language with considerable exactness. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that Pope’s “quick effluvia darting through the brain” behave 
exactly like Robert Boyle’s “effluviums,” those tiny corpuscles 
that play an important role in seventeenth-century atomic science.° 


1First pointed out by Edmund Gosse in Eighteenth Century Literature (1660- 
1780) (London, 1889), p. 36. 

2PMLA, LII (1937), 1050. 

8Related works on this topic are Chalmers’ “The Lodestone and the Understand- 
ing of Matter in Seventeenth-Century England,” Philosophy of Science, IV (1937), 
75-95, and “Three Terms of the Corpuscularian Philosophy,’ Modern Philology, 
*KXXIII (1936), 243-260; and Charles T. Harrison’s “Bacon, Hobbes, Boyle, and the 
Ancient Atomists,’ Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, XV 
(1933), 191-218, and “The Ancient Atomists and English Literature of the Seven- 
teenth Century,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XLV (1934), 1-79. 
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In a long paper, “Essays of the Strange Subtilty, Great Efficacy, 
and Determinate Nature of Effuviums” (1673), Boyle accounted 
for sensation by adopting the Epicurean theory of effluvia (dis- 
cussed at great length by Lucretius in De Rerum Natura, IV). 
According to this theory all objects emit a continuous stream of 
extremely thin particles of a “very piercing nature,” which pene- 
trate the pores of our bodies and strike the nerves, causing sensa- 
tion. Like the other atomists, Boyle stresses the great speed with 
which the effluvia move from object to perceiver, and Pope is 
scientifically accurate in making his “quick” effluvia dart through 
the brain.* 

But this is not all. Pope’s effluvia alone might or might not 
suggest Boyle’s essay, but combined with the rose they decidedly 
do so. Boyle has much to say of odor. He describes how “the cor- 
puscles, whereof odours consist, swim to and fro in the air, as 
in a fluid vehicle,” and how they pervade the air around the 
odorous body.’ He discusses the complex nature of the sensation 
of odor, remarking that either a sweet smell or a stink can cause 
headache and that even a pleasing perfume can bring on faintness, 
swoons, “seeming epilepses,” and convulsive motions of the limbs. 
He abundantly illustrates this statement with anecdotes drawn 
from his own experience. Among these stories are three that 
illustrate the ill effects of the odor of roses. A friend of Boyle “is 
subject to the head-ach upon so mild a smell as that of damask- 
roses” and cannot walk in a garden when they are in bloom. An 
apothecary once loved roses, but after working with them in great 
quantities, he was “‘so altered by their steams” that now they make 
him stream at the nose and eyes. A more dramatic anecdote tells 
of a “discreet lady,” who, while conversing with a princess at 
court, became suddenly ill because a lady, though at a consider- 
able distance, was wearing roses. She was “ready to sink down 


4Thomas Stanley, in his History of Philosophy (London, 1655-62), II, 194. 
speaks of the effluvia’s “having a celerity beyond al] imagination”; and Lucretius, 
in the long-popular translation by Thomas Creech, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1683), p. 107, 
exclaims: 

How they outstrip dull Time where e’re they go, 
How quick, how swift they are in passing thro; 


5The Works of the Honourable Robert Boyle, ed. Thomas Birch (London, 1772), 
TI, 680-681. 
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for faintness,” but her civility kept her from complaining or with- 
drawing and “might have been dangerous, if not fatal to her” 
had not the princess recognized the symptoms and sent the offend- 
ing lady from the room.° This is very near to dying of a rose in 
aromatic pain, through the action of the quick and far-darting 
Epicurean effluvia. 

It seems likely that Pope’s brilliant couplet took its structure 
and its finest phrase from Lady Winchilsea but owes its surprising 
scientific precision and its right to a place in Pope’s general phil- 
osophical argument to his knowledge of Boyle’s essay. 


SaMuEL Hott Monk 





Hughes’s Source for 
The Siege of Damascus 


U HAS BEEN assumed that it was in reaction against foreign 
influences on the English stage that John Hughes wrote his 
only memorable drama, The Siege of Damascus, and that his 
primary source was D’Avenant’s earlier English play, The Siege 
of Rhodes.’ But a careful reading of the later play and its ante- 
cedents not only eliminates The Siege of Rhodes as having more 
than a remote possible connection with Hughes’s tragedy, it also 
emphasizes Hughes’s quest of exotic scene and temper. 

When The Siege of Damascus was first performed at Drury 
Lane on February 17, 1720, its only novel English feature was 
the “Prologue. Spoken by Mr. Mills.” In this the author glori- 
fied the reign of George I, and he attacked the High-Church ex- 
tremists who had sought to establish the Pretender through the 
Duke of Ormonde’s ill-fated alliance with a Spain dominated 
for a short time by the militant Cardinal Alberoni. 

The feeble Jacobite invasion on the west coast of Scotland had 
collapsed in June 1719; Alberoni had been dismissed from of- 
fice in December by the king of Spain; in January 1720 the 
Spaniards had fought another losing naval battle against the 
British; and in February peace was restored, and Spain was 
admitted to the Quadruple Alliance with Great Britain, France, 
and the Netherlands. It is in the light of recent and current 
events that most of the Prologue is to be understood, for example: 


Our opening Scenes shall to your Sight disclose 
How Spiritual Dragooning first arose; 

Claims drawn from Heav'n by a Barbarian Lord, 
And Faith first propagated by the Sword. 


Britains, be warn’d; 


. . . forgo intestine Jars, 
Then scorn the Rumours of Religious Wars; 
Speak loud in Thunder from your guarded Shores, 
And tell the Continent, the Sea is Yours.? 
1George Henry Nettleton, “The Drama and the Stage,” Cambridge History of 
English Literature (Cambridge, Eng., 1913), X, 73. 
2Quotations from the play are taken from the Ist ed. (London, 1720). 
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But it was no revival of interest in domestic affairs or in inter- 
national diplomacy that drew large audiences to Drury Lane for 
this play; rather it was the exotic and romantic novelty of its 
scene and action. The author’s conscious reaction against the 
“she-tragedies” of Nicholas Rowe, which had so largely domin- 
ated the tragic stage since 1703 with what the Prologue of The 
Fair Penitent had announced as “A melancholy Tale of private 
Woes,” is implied in two lines of Hughes’s own Prologue: 


No common Woes To-night we set to View; 
Important is the Time, the Story new. 


The story was supposedly nearly eleven hundred years old, but 
quite new on the English stage. Popular interest in its novelty 
was promptly seized on by the six fairly successful booksellers 
who (sometime in 1720) issued a tract of thirty-three closely 
printed pages: The History of the Siege of Damascus, by the 
Saracens, in the Year 633. As It Is Related by Abu Abdo’llah 
Mohammed Ebn Omar Alwékidi, the Arabian Historian. Very 
Useful for the Readers and Spectators of the Tragedy of The 
Siege of Damascus, Written by Mr. John Hughes. 

The Library of Congress Catalogue adds a note to its descrip- 
tion of a first edition of the play: “With this is bound the author’s 
‘The history of the siege of Damascus . . . London, 1720.’ ” There 
is no apparent reason for attributing the History to Hughes, for 
it is nothing more than a skillful piece of hack plagiarism, cut 
down and slightly rewritten from a long episode in the first 
volume of The History of the Saracens by Simon Ockley.’ Hughes 
could hardly have ow ‘ed a printed copy, for he died on the night 
of the first performance of the play and the tract was presumably 
published later. One might be tempted to suppose that he had 
known the tract in manuscript, but the play had been first offered 
to the managers of Drury Lane two years earlier, in 1718.* 

Ockley died on August 9, 1720, but even when he was in good 
health and free from the debtors’ prison he was too poor and 
too deeply engrossed in his researches in the Bodleian Library 


8Second ed. (London, 1718), 44-153. 


4John Genest, Some Account of the English Stage, from the Restoration in 1660 
to 1830 (Bath, 1832), III, 10. 
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to give much thought to the repertory of a London theater. How- 
ever, we know that Hughes was acquainted with Ockley’s his- 
torical work. As early as December 21, 1716, Hughes’s name 
had been listed in Ockley’s Proposals for Printing by Subscrip- 
tion the Second Volume of the History of the Saracens. When 
this second volume was issued by Lintot in 1718, Hughes’s name 
appeared once again in the list of subscribers. 

It was in Volume I of Ockley’s History that the account of 
the siege of Damascus appeared; but Hughes would certainly 
have known that volume as well, whether in the first edition 
of 1708 or in the second edition of 1718. The five publishers of 
this second edition (Knaplock, Sprint, Smith, Lintot, and Round) 
were quite different men from the six publishers of the plagiar- 
ized History of 1720 (Brotherton, Meadows, Roberts, Dodd, Lewis, 
and Graves). It seems clear that there was a lively interest in 
the story at the time of the play’s performance, and that Brother- 
ton and his associates regarded Ockley’s work as valuable enough 
to be worth stealing. 


The source of Hughes’s play in Ockley’s History of the Sara- 
cens must have been obvious to many playgoers of the time, as it 
certainly was to the booksellers. The pseudohistorical Arabic 
romance from which Hughes drew his plot was available in 
English only through Ockley, to whom Edward Gibbon later 
acknowledged his own great debt: “Simon Ockley, an original 
in every sense, first opened my eyes; and I was led from one book 


995 


to another, till I had ranged round the circle of Oriental history. 
Elsewhere Gibbon remarked on the alteration of Ockley’s story 
which was forced on Hughes by the actors at Drury Lane: 


On the fate of these lovers, whom he names Phocyas and Eudocia, Mr. 
Hughes has built the siege of Damascus, one of our most popular trag- 
edies, and which possesses the rare merit of blending nature and history, 
the manners of the times and the feelings of the heart. The foolish 
delicacy of the players compelled him to soften the guilt of the hero and 
the despair of the heroine. Instead of a base renegado, Phocyas serves 
the Arabs as an honourable ally; instead of prompting their pursuit, he 
flies to the succour of his countrymen, and, after killing Caled and Derar, 
is himself mortally wounded, and expires in the presence of Eudocia, 


5The Memoirs of the Life of Edward Gibbon, ed. George Birkbeck Hill (London, 
1900), p. 45. 
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who professes her resolution to take the veil at Constantinople. A frigid 
catastrophe! ® 


More recent historians have repeatedly pointed out that Gib- 
bon’s failure to recognize the importance of the pressure of the 
northern nations and tribes on Byzantium and his gross exag- 
geration of the importance of the Saracens in the overthrow of 
the empire was largely due to his uncritical acceptance of the 
authority of Ockley, who had himself followed a romantic and 
unreliable Arabic manuscript,’ “the false Wakidi’—a work of 
little authority which was mistaken for an important manuscript 
by El-Wakidi. 

It was the apocryphal Arabian story of the flight of the Christian 
fugitives from Damascus that gave English readers and playgoers 
Ockley’s account, the plot of Hughes’s play, and—many years 
later—the vivid narrative in “the luminous pages” of Gibbon.* 
Even so careful a historian as Professor J. B. Bury suggested 
that here the triumph of Gibbon as a literary man might be 
thought to have more than offset his inaccuracy as a historian: 


In the interest of literature we may perhaps be glad that like Ockley 
he used with confidence the now discredited Abu-l-feda. Before such 
maintained perfection of manner, to choose is hard; but the chapters on 
the origin of Mahometanism and its first triumphs against the Empire 
would alone be enough to win perpetual literary fame. Without Abu-l- 
feda’s romance they would not have been written; and the historian, com- 
pelled to regard Gibbon’s description as he would a Life of Charles 
the Great based on the monk of St. Gall, must refer the inquirer after 
facts to Sprenger’s Life of Mahomet and Weil’s History of the Caliphs.° 


However, no one has remarked on the fact that (in one interesting 
detail of this episode) Gibbon drew from his recollection of 
Hughes’s play, rather than from Ockley’s History of the Saracens. 

Like Ockley, Gibbon emphasized the perfidy of the lover who 
renounced his religion and betrayed Damascus in the hope of 
securing his love. Gibbon even condemned the playwright for 
softening the guilt of his hero and the despair of the heroine. 


®The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. J. B. Bury (London, 
1898), V, 426, n. 75. 


7The History of the Saracens, xix, xxiii. 
8Decline and Fall, V, 422, Bury’s footnote. 
Tbid., I, xlvii. In the 5th ed. (1923) “Abu-l-feda” is corrected to “Al Wakidi.” 
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But whereas Ockley had emphasized the fact that, although the 
lovers were temporarily separated by the father of the heroine, 
the young couple were already married, Gibbon followed the 
play in representing the girl as a betrothed maiden and not as 
a wife. Quite unconsciously, in all probability, he was influenced 
here by what he praised in Hughes as the playwright’s portrayal 
of “the feelings of the heart.” 

The memorable fictional narrative of the attempted escape from 
Damascus, as written by the historian of the Roman Empire, owed 
something to a minor English dramatist, as well as to the labor- 
ious and sometimes misdirected researches of an Arabic scholar 
in the dusty manuscripts of the Bodleian Library. 


Joun Ropert Moore 





Acquisitions 
February 16, 1958— May 15, 1958 


EncuisH History AND LITERATURE 


QO NE of the most important manuscript acquisitions in years 
was made recently when the Library purchased an early 
legal manuscript on vellum in Latin and Norman French con- 
taining the statutes of England from the Magna Charta to Edward 
I. A report by V. H. Galbraith on the volume will be published 
in a later issue of the Huntington Library Quarterly. 

In recent months the Library has added seventeen new titles in 
the Short-Title Catalogue period (English books printed before 
1641). A number of rare and important titles are listed below. 
The editions of the Catholic breviary for English use were many, 
but very few copies of the early editions have survived the rav- 
ages of war and religious changes. The Library has received 
Portiforium seu Breviarium ad insignis Sarisburiésis (Antwerp, 
1526). This prayer book for Salisbury use is well printed in red 
and black ink with several fine full-page woodcuts. It is the only 
copy of this edition known besides the one in the British Museum. 
Richard Smith, an avid defender of the Catholic faith, wrote The 
Assertion and Defence of the sacramente of the aulter (London, 
1546) at a time when England was in a ferment about religion. 
The copy just acquired for the Library contains the autograph of 
Thomas Stapleton, a late sixteenth-century Catholic divine and 
scholar. 

To the large collection of early English medical works has 
been added another significant title. Although printed abroad, 
Oswald Gaebelkhover’s Boock of Physicke (Dorte, 1599) was 
written in English for English use and was dedicated to Queen 
Elizabeth. The book contains remedies for a vast number of 
human ailments. Another acquisition in the S.7.C. period is one 
of the poetical effusions of James I, published in the year he 
ascended the English throne. The work entitled His Majesties 
Lepanto, Or, Heroicall Song (London, 1603), is very scarce 
today. The Library’s copy is one of only three known to exist. It 
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has come to light since the compilation of the Short-Title Cata- 
logue. A second foreign imprint for English use purchased re- 
cently is James Prempart’s A Historicall Relation of the famous 
Siege of the Citie Called the Busse (Amsterdam, 1630). The 
volume contains thirty-two large maps and a long list of the 
English citizenry who took part in the siege. 


In the Wing, or 1641-1700, period new accessions have also 
been numerous and varied. To the collection of early botanical 
books has been added John Rea’s Flora: Seu, De Florum Cultura 
(London, 1676). The work is a careful compilation of directions 
for the preparation, planting, and care of a large-sized English 
garden. In the same vein Moses Cook’s Manner of Raising, Order- 
ing; And Improving Forest and Fruit-Trees (London, 1679) is a 
careful guide for the raising of trees in an English garden. Cap- 
tain Samuel Sturmy’s Mariners Magazine went through four edi- 
tions between 1669 and 1700. Its popularity is shown by this and 
the fact that copies of any of the editions are scarce today. The 
Library has just obtained a copy of the revised fourth edition 


(London, 1700) of this important work on navigational surveying 
and astronomy. 


Among eighteenth-century purchases are a number of impor- 
tant acquisitions. A recently added rarity in the field of economic 
history is a pamphlet by Jacob Vanderlint entitled Money answers 
all Things: or, an Essay to Make Money (London, 1734). The 
pamphlet was reprinted in facsimile in 1914 and is considered 
one of the most important economic tracts printed in England in 
the first part of the eighteenth century. The existence of the fourth 
volume of Allan Ramsay’s important compilation, The Tea-Table 
Miscellany: or, a Collection of Choice Songs, Scots and English 
(Edinburgh, 1737), is, according to bibliographies, “doubtful” 
or “not extant.” The Library recently acquired a copy of the 
fourth volume from England, completing the text of this rare set. 
So far as is known no other copy of the fourth volume exists. 


Jean, or John, Rocque, as he was more familiarly called, was 
a land surveyor, engraver, and publisher in England between 
1734 and 1762. He was especially known for his accurate city 
and county maps. In 1746 he published An exact Survey of the 
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Cities of London and Westminster, in which the whole of London 
with the surrounding country is very carefully detailed. This map 
and the revised edition of 1748 were recently acquired from 
London. From another source, Rocque’s An Exact Survey of the 
City and Suburbs of Dublin (London, 1756) was also recently 
acquired. All English county histories have long been on the 
Library’s desiderata. Two new additions in this field have been 
obtained from England. The first is John Nichol’s History and 
Antiquities of the County of Leicester (London, 1795), a set of 
four volumes extended to nine by the addition of numerous prints, 
drawings, and other printed material relating to the work. The 
second county history, also extra-illustrated, is A History of 
Shrewsbury by Hugh Owen (London, 1825), two volumes ex- 
tended to four by a large number of topographical prints and 
drawings. 

Two small lots of manuscripts were obtained at a recent 
Sotheby auction. The first consists of twenty letters written by 
Thomas Moore, mainly addressed to Sir John Easthope, pub- 
lisher of the Morning Chronicle, regarding Moore’s contributions 
to that newspaper between 1836 and 1846. Heretofore the Li- 
brary had a good selection of the manuscripts of George Gissing 
but no autograph letters written by him. From this same Sotheby 
auction have now been added eight of Gissing’s letters written 
between 1891 »nd 1895 to his brother Algernon. Only a part of 
one letter has been published in Letters of George Gissing to 
members of his family (London, 1927). 


PRINTING AND THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


Additions to the collection of work by Louis Prang and his 
lithographic firm are still being made. Most recently an /ilustrated 
Catalogue of Christmas and New-Year Cards and Novelties (Bos- 
ton, 1887) was purchased. The catalogue is a mine of biblio- 
graphical information, listing prices, artists, complete descrip- 
tions, and other details concerning the firm’s output. A second 
Prang item is Kaufmann’s American Painting Book (Boston, 
1871), written by Theodore Kaufmann but printed and published 
by Louis Prang & Co. It contains twelve plates in color mounted 
on four pages illustrating principles of color in painting. 
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Two monumental examples of fine printing have recently been 
added to the Library’s collection. The first is a purchase from 
the fund established by the Friends in memory of Frederick W. 
Williamson, vice-president of the Friends 1939-1943. It is one 
of eight copies printed on vellum of Elegies from the Castle of 
Duino, translated from the German of Rainer Maria Rilke and 
printed in Germany by the Cranach Press in 1931. The woodcut 
initial letters were designed and cut by Eric Gill and illuminated 
by hand in the vellum copies. The second gift is a copy of the 
Oxford Lectern Bible designed by Bruce Rogers and printed by 
the Oxford University Press in 1935. It was presented by Robert 
F. Sisk, a member of the Friends, in memory of his wife. This 
particular copy is beautifully bound in white pigskin by Gerhard 
Gerlach of New York. 


Art GALLERY 


During the past months several paintings by important British 
artists not previously represented in the Huntington collection 
have been acquired. The best known and most distinguished of 


these are “Sam” (1818) and “Sailor” (1819) by Ben Marshall 
(1767-1835). They are welcome additions not only for their 
intrinsic artistic quality, but also as superb examples of Mar- 
shall’s crisp, vigorous style, and as unusually imposing specimens 
of British sporting painting. 

The Friends recently purchased and presented to the Art 
Gallery two small panels by George Morland (1763-1804), the 
“Lucky” and the “Unlucky Sportsman,” both signed and dated 
1791. Although the paintings are of modest dimensions, they rep- 
resent Morland at the very height of his somewhat uneven powers, 
and are excellent examples of the broad, spirited brushwork for 
which he is famous. 

A fine, unusually fresh gouache drawing by Blake’s most im- 
posing follower, Samuel Palmer (1805-1881), has joined the 
growing collection of British drawings and water colors. The 
subject, “Noon—Resting Time,” exhibits Palmer in a gently 
lyrical mood, closely akin to the spirit of his illustrations for 
Virgil’s Eclogues. 

Carey S. BLIss 
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NEW HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


The Newhall Ranch: The Story of the Newhall Land and Farming 
Company, by Ruth Waldo Newhall. 


From the auction business in the booming San Francisco of the 
fifties, Henry Mayo Newhall launched his million-dollar empire. 
After a decade of speculation in California’s pioneer railroads, 
he turned his attention toward the black cattle ranchos of south- 
ern California. With Yankee shrewdness he purchased over 
143,000 acres of land, including the Rancho San Francisco, now 
the Newhall Ranch, near Los Angeles, 


The Newhall Land and Farming Company was formed by his 
five sons to develop the vast acreage and perpetuate their father’s 
enterprise in the :californio’s wild range land. Through events 
that are now California history—the St, Francis Dam disaster, 
the squatter menace, the droughts, the great depression—the 
company transformed the ranches into today’s empire of oil 
derricks, citrus groves, and rich pasture. 


Map, ten illus., index, 120 pp. $4.00 


Shakespeare’s “Histories”: Mirrors of Elizabethan Policy, by 
Lily B. Campbell (second printing). 


Because of a continued demand, Huntington Library Publica- 
tions offers a second printing of this authoritative and scholarly 
study of Shakespeare’s history plays. King John, Richard II, 
Henry IV, Henry V, and Richard III are interpreted in the light 
of the history, historiography, and politics of the Elizabethan 
period. 


Index, 346 pp. $7.50 
A complete list of Huntington Library Publications may be obtained on request. 


Books may be ordered from Huntington Library Publications, San Marino, California. 
California residents please add 4% sales tax. 














